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SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS: 





AN ECOLOGICAL VIEW 


LEO F. SCHNORE 
University of Wisconsin 


Our political dialogue contains fre- 
quent reference to the fact that we 
face an increasingly interdependent 
world in a century of revolutionary 
change. Each time we temporarily 
abandon our customary preoccupation 
with internal affairs, we look outward 
upon a scene of vivid contrasts. The 
situation that faces us is partly the re- 
sult of the workings of history: the 
past has brought different areas of the 
globe to different levels of moderniza- 
tion. So uneven have been rates of 
change from region to region that an 
enormous and widening gulf separates 
the rich and poor countries of the 
world. At the same time, a “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” is under 
way among those who wish to bridge 
that gulf. These facts are well known, 
both to the academically oriented so- 
cial scientist and to the architect of 
foreign policy. What is equally needed 
by the practitioners of these two dis- 
similar arts, however, is some fuller 
appreciation of the nature and scope 
of the total environment thar con- 
fronts them. Measured by human num- 
bers, three-fifths of the world is “un- 
derdeveloped,” and effective adapta- 
tion to this situation requires a broad- 
ly ecological view, focussed on the 
salient elements of the world that sur- 
rounds us. 

At the same time, we need some 
sense of the evolution of social, eco- 
nomic, and political forms. Past his- 
tory, including that of the very recent 
past, clearly cannot be ignored by poli- 
cy-makers or social scientists. Research 
in social science is necessarily con- 
cerned with trends in past time, and 
with area-to-area variations in the pres- 
ent. but policy begins with the present 
—diverse and chaotic as it may ap- 
pear—and aims toward a future that 
can be only dimly perceived. Perhaps 


the single most important guiding 
principle that social science has sup- 
plied to men of practical affairs— 
banal as it may appear in plain lan- 
guage—is that the future course of 
today’s underdeveloped areas will in- 
evitably differ from that followed by 
the West in the past.* The under- 
developed world is now largely with- 
out open lands, and it is set within a 
vast cultural milieu from which or- 
ganizational and technological elements 
may be borrowed at minimal cost. This 
means that today’s backward areas— 
with an unprecedented potential for 
population growth—must work out a 
different adaptation to a total environ- 
ment that is far more complicated 
than the one that faced us in a rough- 
ly comparable phase of development. 
Any policy that hopes to be more than 
a loose body of wishful thoughts must 
be anchored to these fundamental eco- 
logical facts. In order to give shape 
and form to our argument, we shall 
employ four broad ecological cate- 
gories as guides to the discussion of 
more specific problems. Following the 
conception of the “ecological com- 
plex” (2; 3; 7), we will take up cer- 
tain key aspects of today’s backward 
societies—namely their technological, 


*To be sure, this generalization requires 
a certain degree of restriction in concrete 
applications. If one confines attention to 
formal political devices (representative in- 
stitutions, administrative bureaucracies, etc.) 
many developing areas would seem to 
following Western models. Nationalism, 
too, is a Western invention that has been 
widely adopted elsewhere. The formation 
of new classes, with the consequent emer- 
gence of new relationships among classes, 
- frequently impresses students of Western 
history with its surface familiarity, if only 
because their own conceptual frameworks 
are so often imposed upon the data. Some 
of these matters are discussed more fully 
below, in the section devoted to “Organi- 
zation.” 
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demographic, organizational and en- 
vironmental features—that give rise to 
an interrelated set of problems. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Some social scientists have suggested 
that population growth is the prob- 
lem, and that it has arisen out of the 
simple application of some of our 
modern machinery of life-saving 
(DDT, antibiotics, vaccines, etc.) to 
other parts of the world. Thus tech- 
nology is a critical matter. These bor- 
rowed elements of material culture 
have brought the death rate to low 
levels with unprecedented speed in 
many backward areas, and growth rates 
far in excess of anything previously 
realized are now in evidence, simply 
because birth rates have remained es- 
sentially unchanged in the interim. 
One of the main questions for policy- 
makers contemplating the current 
“population explosion” would thus 
seem to be whether or not the tech- 
nology of birth control is to be widely 
disseminated, in an effort to offset the 
impact of the exported technology of 
“death control.” 

Social scientists have been intrigued 
by the differential receptivity of back- 
ward societies to various elements of 
technology, and they agree that those 
elements that affect mortality are more 
likely to be adopted than those which 
influence fertility; the dissimilar be- 
havior of the two “vital rates” them- 
selves are usually taken as prima facie 
evidence for this view. On the basis 
of these observations a rather elabo- 
rate but loosely integrated theory has 
gained widespread currency. It at- 
tempts to explain the sequence and 
timing of the well-known historical 
trends in vital rates. This formulation 
can be briefly summarized. All soci- 
eties, it is pointed out, have confront- 
ed more or less difficult habitats that 
are no more than indifferent to human 
welfare; in the process of adaptation to 
such forbidding environments, certain 


fundamental “values” concerning life 
and death have become firmly estab- 
lished in tradition, with most of them 
favoring life over death. Life is posi- 
tively evaluated and death is negatively 
conceived by most peoples of the 
world, both past and present. So power- 
ful are these values, it is said, that so- 
cieties lacking a strong negative orien- 
tation to death have disappeared from 
the face of the earth. The same thing 
is said of societies that somehow failed 
to develop value systems favoring high 
fertility, for large numbers of births 
have been required to offset the heavy 
toll of human mortality until very re- 
cent times. How does one explain the 
continuation of high fertility after the 
decline of mortality? It is argued that 
the birth rate only fell later in response 
to new “value systems” based on a 
kind of felicific calculus, in which chil- 
dren came to be weighed against con- 
sumption goods (8). 


Now this theory has a high degree 
of plausibility upon first consideration. 
It seems to explain the divergent be- 
havior of the two vital series in all of 
the areas that have undergone the 
so-called “demographic transition,” 
wherein mortality has inevitably fallen 
first and farthest, to be followed by a 
fall in fertility. It also seems to square 
with experience, in the sense that it 
is consistent with the opinions regard- 
ing life and death held by most of us. 
Of course, the “survival value” facet 
of the argument cannot be very readi- 
ly tested; we can only assume that a 
society which was indifferent to these 
matters might have had difficulty in 
maintaining itself. But there are more 
grave flaws in this theory than the 
mere fact that it rests upon an untest- 
able assumption. The major weakness 
lies in a lapse in logic. Although other 
factors are recognized as being opera- 
tive, “values” are assumed to be of 
pre-eminent importance. If values are 
so critical, however, one may inquire 
why it was that societies with such 
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strong negative orientations to death 
actually suffered such high mortality 
losses for so many generations. It 
would appear that these “other factors” 
have more important implications for 
mortality than the usual interpretation 
would grant them. At best, the theory 
may require modification in the direc- 
tion of giving greater weight to factors 
other than values; as it is ordinarily 
stated, the theory suffers because it 
attributes variations over time (in 
mortality) to precisely those factors 
(values) that the theory itself assumes 
to be comstant in time. As a matter of 
fact, one could argue with some plausi- 
bility that “values” are better conceived 
as responses—whether rational or not 
—to objective situations, and are thus 
subject to change when external cir- 
cumstances are altered. (One might 
even hypothesize that the historical 
emergence of “Western” values re- 
garding death actually followed and 
did not precede the achievement of 
some minimal control over mortality, 
and that there are varying demograph- 
ic contexts in which “individualism” 
versus a blind acceptance of one’s sorry 


fate might be expected to appear. ) 


But what are some of the “other 
factors” deserving greater stress? Hav- 
ing rejected the usual interpretation as 
an oversimplification, we should try 
to specify some of the other variables 
that may be operative in affecting 
fertility and mortality. Unfortunately, 
we have little to draw upon in the way 
of empirically verified propositions. 
One may generally observe, of course, 
that amy factor that increases the aver- 
age life chances in a population will 
lower the death rate accordingly. How- 
ever, such a statement opens the door 
to an infinite number of factors— 
namely, anything that increases or at 


least stabilizes the food supply, any- - 


thing that reduces war, banditry, and 
civil strife, anything that influences 
the virulence or scope of infectious 
diseases, etc. However, there are two 
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general classes of factors that seem to 
have been historically instrumental in 
bringing down the Western death rate: 
first, we must not neglect certain criti- 
cal technological innovations; second, 
we are disposed to give equal stress 
to certain organizational changes. His- 
torically, we will emphasize the long 
and gradual development of an ex- 
panded area of interdependence, in 
the process of which formerly isolated 
localities established exchange rela- 
tions, permitting an area of shortages 
to draw upon the surpluses of other 
territories. In this process, transporta- 
tion improvements were vital. Similar- 
ly, the development of effective means 
of storage permitted the transportation 
of surpluses through time. In this way, 
one might argue, certain Western pop- 
ulations were enabled to break out of 
the Malthusian dilemma posed by iso- 
lated existence in a strictly local con- 
text. The annihilation of space de- 
stroyed man’s utter dependence upon 
the here and now. In contrast, we 
would hold that the fall of mortality 
in presently underdeveloped areas has 
been primarily a response to the intro- 
duction of non-indigenous technologi- 
cal elements. The “other factors” have 
thus had different weights in these 
two situations; where transportation 
once played the critical role, medical 
science now has primacy. 


Now the relevance of these histori- 
cal observations for the understanding 
of technological change in underde- 
veloped areas should be clear, whether 
or not this version will lead to an ex- 
planation of vital trends that is su- 
perior to the prevailing interpretation. 
The point is this: the different rates of 
change seen in the usual sequence—a 
mortality decline followed by falling 
fertility—suggest that the successful 
introduction of a technological element 
will depend primarily upon organiza- 
tional factors. Wherever an element 
can be introduced without seriously 
affecting the established routines that 
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constitute the structure of daily ac- 
tivities within a population, it will 
have an immediate impact upon mor- 
tality without affecting fertility. An 
illustration to which many writers have 
referred may be found in the post- 
war health programs aimed at the 
elimination of malaria in underde- 
veloped areas like Ceylon; organized 
and directed from nearby cities by for- 
eign specialists, and utilizing modern 
aircraft in spraying swamps, these pro- 
grams have required no real organiza- 
tional changes in the village, and mor- 
tality rates have plummeted while 
fertiliry remains persistently high. 
Thus whatever the village “value sys- 
tem” might be, the introduction of 
imported modern technology has a 
tremendous demographic impact. In 
Western history, the organizational 
changes seen in the rise of territorial 
interdependence seems to have played 
an analogous role. No matter what the 
orientations toward birth and death 
held by the population of an area, in- 
volvement in an expanded geographic 
division of labor tended to bring the 
death rate down, and fertility declines 
also occurred when the family system 
had been fully exposed to accompany- 
ing structural alterations. The same 
changes may be required before fer- 
tiliry can be expected to fall very far 
in the backward areas, but, as we shall 
see, there are special reasons for be- 
lieving that these organizational 
changes will be delayed in backward 


areas. 


The historical behavior of these two 
vital rates in response to variations in 
certain other factors throws some light 
on the technological factor in partic- 
ular. To the extent that this interpre- 
tation has some validity, the implica- 
tions should be rather clear. Any ele- 
ment of technology that is being con- 
sidered for export to backward areas 
should be evaluated with respect to its 
potential bearing upon social structure. 
Where it is evident that an item may 


have an immediate and profound im- 
pact upon the whole organizational 
framework and the population balance 
of the area, a careful strategy involv- 
ing introduction in calculated stages 
is probably in order. In contrast, a 
“neutral” item may be disseminated 
widely and rapidly with little threat of 
violent reaction. 


Moving on to other technological 
considerations, however, it is evident 
that any modern nation that employs 
the gadgetry of modern medicine as an 
instrument of policy in backward areas 
—thereby inducing rapid population 
growth—must simultaneously give at- 
tention to the technology of produc- 
tion. We cannot bestow upon these 
peoples the “gift” of increased num- 
bers without also giving them the 
means of accommodating those num- 
bers, at least at the same low level of 
living. If population is to grow at a 
rate of (say) two per cent per annum, 
output must be increased by at least 
that much if living levels are not to 
fall. Whether or not we are sufficient- 
ly cognizant of the vital role played by 
the population factor—and there is 
ample evidence that the Western world 
is still not sufficiently sensitized to it 
—the new leaders of the underde- 
veloped world are only too well aware 
of the obvious demographic difficul- 
ties confronting their countries. Pop- 
ulation pressure is “a clear and present 
danger” to use the current cliché; in 
fact, a kind of exaggerated fear of this 
pressure may even propel a new na- 
tionalistic regime into expansionist ad- 
ventures. Rather than displaying an 
appreciation of their population and 
production problems, however, we of- 
ten give the impression that we are 
more concerned that output be in- 
creased via “free enterprise” than 
whether or not it be increased at all. 
What we fail to understand is that the 
loudest champions of “free enterprise” 
in many underdeveloped areas are the 
erstwhile members of the hereditary 
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élites, who are disposed to translate its 
underlying philosophy into another 
rationale for continued exploitation of 
increasingly restive masses. The latter, 
in turn, are easily persuaded that this 
phase of our policy is only further 
evidence that we are more interested 
in preserving the status quo than we 
are in helping to improve their un- 
happy lot. 


There are increasing signs, more- 
over, that the traditional élite cannot 
be trusted to lead the way to techno- 
logical modernization. For one thing, 
there are serious difficulties involved 
in demonstrating the supposed advan- 
tages of costly mechanization in an 
economic context in which human 
labor power is in practically limitless 
supply at very low prices. The major 
resistances to technological change may 
thus stem from the oligarchy at the 
top of the social structure, rather than 
from the laborers at the bottom who 
are threatened with displacement by 
machines. 


There are a number of considera- 
tions that seem to point to the same 
conclusion. The ancien régime cannot 
be expected voluntarily to accept the 
necessity of investing enormous sums 
in areas of investment that promise 
returns for their erstwhile inferiors in 
the distant future. Accustomed to 
quick and substantial returns on their 
investments, the members of the he- 
reditary élite cannot be expected to 
embrace a broad program built around 
the hope of small and modest gains— 
for someone else. The payoff is a long 
way in the future, and the major bene- 
fits of schools and roads and hospitals 
will go to an ignorant and servile pub- 
lic for whom the élite tends to have 
only disdain. If these needed facilities 
are to be built, it appears that a radical 
break with tradition may be required, 
with the initiative in the hands of a 
revolutionary and strongly nationalistic 
government that is not subservient to 
the dictates of the traditional oligarchy. 
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From our policy makers’ standpoint, 
however, such changes seem to be 
deplored where they do occur, and we 
accept them with something less than 
enthusiasm. Granted, there are pres- 
sures in the situation facing every 
policy-maker concerned with large and 
persistent social problems that makes 
him yearn for nothing more than sim- 
ple predictability. But this under- 
standable desire need not mean a rigid 
insistence upon stability. We would 
do better to expect and even welcome 
change in backward areas, and to seek 
some predictability by attempting to 
determine the probable directions of 
that change. A policy built around in- 
ducing technological modernization, 
then, must reckon with contextual fac- 
tors—organizational and demographic 
—that will probably shape the direc- 
tion of technological change if it is to 
occur at all. 


POPULATION 


If we turn from technological to 
more narrowly demographic considera- 
tions, we can state a number of related 
problems in succinct form. The diffi- 
culties can be treated under the three 
separate but interdependent headings 
traditionally employed in population 
analysis—size, composition, and spatial 
distribution—but we will see that the 
policy implications are intricately in- 
tertwined. As far as size and composi- 
tion are concerned, the major prob- 
lems are those stemming from con- 
tinued high fertility in the face of 
falling mortality. Social scientists have 
carefully described the kind of explo- 
sive growth that follows from mortali- 
ty declines unaccompanied by a di- 
minution of fertility. Not only do 
total numbers increase, but the largest 
numerical gains are initially registered 
“in the younger and economically de- 
pendent age range. The familiar result 
is that the portion of the population in 
the productive years is obliged to as- 
sume an even heavier burden of de- 
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pendency. At the same time, restive 
masses of unemployed youths stand 
ready to heed the call of the dema- 
gogue; one must be struck by the 
youthfulness of the street mobs wher- 
ever they appear. These facts are well 
known, so that we may limit ourselves 
to a few further observations regard- 
ing the social consequences of rapid 
changes in size and composition. 


We have already commented upon 
the keen awareness of the population 
problem displayed by the emerging 
leaders of the backward world. This 
can be seen clearly in the policies 
adopted by the governments of India 
and China—two countries with a com- 
bined population in excess of one bil- 
lion, or roughly two-fifths of the 
world’s numbers. In India, the popula- 
tion question has been a major focus 
of both Five-Year Plans, and the gov- 
ernment is extremely concerned about 
giving the widest possible distribution 
to both the knowledge of and the 
physical implements for practicing 
birth control. Following Marxist doc- 
trine, the Chinese Communists were 
long disposed to the view that popu- 
lation problems were the products of 
certain defects inherent in bourgeois 
capitalism, and that such problems had 
no place in the well-ordered socialist 
state. This ideologically based position, 
however, was at least temporarily 
shaken by the facts from the Chinese 
census of 1953. Not long after, a radi- 
cal shift occurred in the party line, and 
contraceptive information suddenly 
became available and was, for a time, 
prominently advertised in the mass 
media. Although the population panic 
has apparently passed in China, there 
are some implications of both the In- 
dian and Chinese birth-control pro- 
grams that deserve examination. 


Stated most directly, the govern- 
ments of underdeveloped areas that 
have launched such programs seem to 
have fallen into the “technological 
fallacy” which has long marked West- 


ern thinking in this area. They have 
adopted, in other words, a kind of 
blind faith in the gadgetry of contra- 
ception without fully appreciating the 
possibility that crucial organizational 
changes may be required before birth 
control techniques can have any really 
significant impact. It is widely under- 
stood, of course, that the particular 
chemical and mechanical devices that 
have proved to be so effective in the 
West may not be entirely appropriate 
to a village situation in which families 
live in squalor, without running water 
and electric lighting. Still, the Indian 
experiments with the “rhythm method” 
and the persistently hopeful discus- 
sions—both here and abroad—concern- 
ing a “fool-proof” contraceptive pill 
suggest that many are still inclined 
toward a narrowly technical interpreta- 
tion of the fertility problem. 


One need only examine the demo- 
graphic history of certain Western 
nations in order to come to the uncom- 
fortable realization that technology is 
not the sole factor in fertility control, 
nor even the most important. History 
reveals that the French peasants cut 
their own fertility sharply long before 
the advent of “modern” means of birth 
control. A full century's experience in 
Ireland presents an even more dramatic 
example, for the Irish countryman has 
limited fertility by using the very so- 
cial device that was advocated by Mal- 
thus, the one that has led so many 
modern demographers to reject his 
programmatic ideas as naive and pious. 
That device is “moral restraint,” by 
which Malthus referred to the deferral 
of marriage without sexual contact. 
These two historical instances strongly 
suggest that the lack of contraceptive 
gadgets is no barrier to cutting fertility 
when the social situation otherwise en- 
courages reduction of the birth rate. 


More important, it is necessary to 
realize that widespread availability of 
chemical and mechanical means of pre- 
venting conception is no guarantee 
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that fertiliry will automatically fall. 
And here some appreciation of the 
physiology of reproduction is helpful, 
for there are a number of points at 
which fertility may be blocked. Since 
reproduction occurs in an organiza- 
tional setting of some complexity, dif- 
ferent cultural practices and varying 
structural arrangements impinge at 
many points. A systematic review of 
the many factors that may combine to 
yield high or low fertility has already 
been carefully set forth by Kingsley 
Davis and Judith Blake (1). Of course, 
there is no simple and easy way in 
which to assign weights to the various 
factors they identify, though it is clear 
that some of them (e.g., marriage pat- 
terns) are of much greater importance 
than others. Still, the Davis-Blake anal- 
ysis is enormously useful in its attempt 
to provide exhaustive coverage and bal- 
anced consideration of the forces af- 
fecting fertility. It is important to rec- 
ognize that these diverse factors do not 
vary at random; rather, they tend to 
polarize in accordance with the over- 
all structure of the family and the 
community. To oversimplify these 
matters considerably, it can be said that 
family structure in the type of com- 
munity exemplified by the agricultural 
villages of Asia tends toward the form 
labelled “extended” or “joint” by an- 
thropologists, in which families are 
compounded over two, three or more 
generations by matrilocal or patrilocal 
residence practices. In contrast, the 
modern urban community is character- 
ized by the independent “nuclear” and 
“neolocal” family, formed at marriage 
when the partners establish a new 
residence apart from their respective 
parental families. 


Now the facts of these gross associ- 
ations are well know to social scien- 
tists. Less widely appreciated, however, 
are some of their implications for fer- 
tility, although a few writers have ap- 
proached these matters fromthe stand- 
point of predicting future fertility pat- 


terns in underdeveloped areas. First of 
all, we should remind the reader that 
backward areas are largely made up of 
semi-isolated and quasi-independent 
village communities, mainly engaged 
in unmechanized agriculture; such a 
situation generates pressures leading 
to a “pro-natalist policy” on the part 
of individual families. Manpower is 
important. The family is the critical 
production unit, and large numbers 
are needed in peak periods of labor 
demand such as planting and harvest- 
ing seasons, when the diverse skills of 
both sexes and all ages can be em- 
ployed. Thus is provided an economic 
impetus for multi-generational com- 
pounding. Added to these forces are 
the needs for replacement that follow 
the constant attrition by death; in oth- 
er words, the high mortality of a semi- 
isolated village may also function to 
keep fertility rather high. 


The contrasting situation facing the 
nuclear family in the urban setting is 
too familiar to require detailed elabo- 
ration. Obliged to be “on its own” to 
a greater degree, required to be rather 
mobile, and forced to assume substan- 
tial burdens of dependency with each 
added child, the nuclear neo-local fam- 
ily is typically smaller than its village 
counterpart. The urban family is not 
a significant production unit, and 
there is no marginal advantage to an 
increment in size; in fact, an increase 
in size may provoke serious problems. 
Finally, low infant mortality schedules 
mean that the “replacement effect” is 
probably not operative; since more 
children survive, fewer need to be 
born. All in all, the size requirements 
of the two types of family in the two 
types of community context are radi- 
cally dissimilar. and their bearing upon 
fertility levels in the larger society cap 
be readily inferred. 

The poin® to be stressed, however, 
is that family structure is probably 
best regarded as an organizational re- 
sponse to a wider setting. Profound 
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structural changes in the family are 
called forth by major alterations in 
the social fabric of the larger com- 
munity and society. At the same time, 
the surplus manpower created in the 
rural hinterland tends to have a large 
role in the growth of cities and non- 
agricultural industries. On the basis 
of these assumptions regarding the in- 
terrelations of different organizational 
units, it seems reasonable to interpret 
fertility trends in the West as ultimate- 
ly traceable to changes in the larger 
social structure—changes that are 
mediated through the family, the agent 
of reproduction. At the same time, the 
lack of change in non-Western pat- 
terns of fertiliry may be attributed 
plausibly to the absence of any pro- 
found structural alterations at the level 
of community and society. One may 
then anticipate no significant change 
in family structure until a different 
pattern is demanded by a new form 
of community and a new type of so- 
clety. 


Now there is obviously nothing 
novel in this listing of elements; the 
frequent coincidence of high fertility, 
the large extended family, the quasi- 
independent village, and the agrarian 
society is quite often contrasted with 
the juxtaposition of low fertility, the 
small nuclear family, the dependent 
urban community, and the urban-in- 
dustrial society. Equally familiar is the 
idea that smaller structures (family 
forms) represent organizational re- 
sponses to the wider social framework 
in which they are imbedded. However, 
the implications of this view are far- 
reaching. For one thing, the observer 
should first examine changes in the 
more macroscopic forms (community 
and society) and then attempt to read 
from them the general course of 
change to be expected in the more 
microscopic constituent parts (fam- 
ilies), for the larger organizational 
context seems to have a major part 
in determining family structure and 


functions, including the function of 
reproduction. 


With respect to population, there 
are also implications for policy to be 
derived from this view. It should be 
clear that we would not advocate a 
program built around the mass ship- 
ments of contraceptive devices to a 
backward country without a very close 
examination of the structural setting in 
which the majority of its population 
is found. Without careful study, the 
easy assumption that simple availabili- 
ty of the technology of birth control 
will be effective could lead only to 
wasteful expenditures, and our efforts 
might be repaid only by new suspi- 
cions and hostilities. Neither would 
we be prepared to endorse an “edu- 
cational” program aimed at diffusing 
knowledge of family planning without 
first determining the extent to which 
such information is appropriate to the 
structural situation. We must be aware 
that many peoples of the world are 
only a few years removed from social 
and economic settings in which the 
most rational family “plan” was no 
plan at all, but simply a continued 
effort to maximize fertility. 


We should certainly not ignore the 
pleas of governments that actively de- 
sire fertility control and that seek our 
aid by demonstrating the readiness of 
the general population to make use of 
modern contraceptive knowledge and 
techniques. Moreover, we must manage 
to resist the efforts of pressure groups 
in our Own country to prevent’ our 
agencies and representatives overseas 
from taking any effective action in 
these areas. A modest but promising 
program of research on fertility control 
undertaken during the early years of 
the Japanese occupation was eliminat- 
ed due to the insistent demands of 
special interest groups in this country. 
The gravity of the Japanese situation 
was clearly revealed by the fact that 
abortion rates in Japan subsequently 
reached the highest levels to be found 
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in the world. In any event, a policy 
that has the effect of cutting mortality 
drastically must also include some rath- 
er heroic measures aimed at reducing 
birth rates. In line with the essentially 
structural interpretation outlined 
above, we are personally pessimistic 
regarding the possibilities of such gov- 
ernmental programs in the absence of 
profound organizational changes at the 
communal and societal levels. While 
there is little firm evidence regarding 
the best means, and while alternatives 
are still matters for philosophical and 
ethical debate, the gravity of the cur- 
rent demographic situation requires 
that fertility cannot be ignored much 
longer. A policy that succeeds only in 
condemning increased numbers to slow 
starvation can hardly lay claim to 
moral approval. 


Any general policy regarding demo- 
graphic matters will also be weakened 
if it is wholly concerned with fertility 
and mortality, growth and composi- 
tion, to the exclusion of migration and 
spatial distribution. In point of fact, 
one route to a realistic appreciation 
of the major problems facing under- 
developed areas is to begin with the 
question of the distribution of num- 
bers through space. The rapidly mount- 
ing agricultural densities found in 
thousands of backward villages con- 
stitute a formidable barrier to modern- 
ization. Migration must be considered 
in both its forms—international and 
internal. But estimates of the actual 
prospects for redistribution on a suffi- 
ciently large scale lead most experts to 
conclusions that are far from opti- 
mistic. 


The considerable stretches of “open 
land” in underdeveloped areas have 
led some observers to view govern- 
mentally-sponsored migration as a pos- 
sible way out of the dilemma posed by 
too many numbers in too little space. 
It is a striking fact that many back- 
ward areas show an overall pattern of 
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distribution that is as patchy and un- 
even as any found in modern countries, 
where huge urban agglomerations oc- 
cupy small portions of national ter- 
ritory, much of which is empty. How- 
ever, closer examination reveals that 
much of this “open” space is unfit for 
human habitation, particularly in trop- 
ical areas. Moreover, the few attempts 
to initiate planned migrations have so 
far proved to be tremendously expen- 
sive, and the results have been general- 
ly disappointing. Wholesale transfers 
of agricultural populations, even with 
extensive land clearance programs, 
have been especially notable failures 
except where extreme force has been 
employed; the only remaining sign of 
some of these efforts are to be found 
in scattered and shrinking clearings. 
There are strong arguments against 
sponsoring any further undertakings 
along these agricultural lines. Enor- 
mous sums must be gambled with the 
odds heavily stacked against success. 
Even if such a program is successful, 
in the sense that new rural settlements 
become firmly established, one may 
question the wisdom of populating 
even more territory up to the limits of 
a traditional agricultural régime. The 
real alternative that migration may 
present to underdeveloped areas hinges 
on quite another kind of population 
shift—from country to city—and not 
upon large-scale movements to new 
agricultural colonies at home or abroad. 
Since the problem of encouraging 
rural-to-urban migration reduces to the 
problem of providing new non-agri- 
cultural opportunities, fuller discussion 
of this alternative will be deferred 
until we take up organizational mat- 
ters. It is worth keeping in mind, how- 
ever, that our entire analysis has sug- 
gested that questions of population 
distribution fully deserve as much at- 
tention as problems of demographic 
composition and growth, whether one’s 
interests in underdeveloped areas are 
primarily practical or purely analytical. 
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ORGANIZATION 


At this point, we turn to structural 
considerations, and more particularly 
to questions of political organization. 
As a general preface to the more de- 
tailed discussions of various organiza- 
tional matters to be taken up below, 
we would like to call attention to the 
functional link between rapid econom- 
ic development of backward areas and 
the rise of nationalism. In the study 
of “cultures at a distance,” one need 
not plumb psyches from afar in order 
to perceive the ways in which even a 


little modernization can begin to gen- - 


erate the vital conditions for the 
emergence of national self-conscious- 
ness. Those technological and organi- 
zational changes that bring formerly 
isolated sub-areas into sustained con- 
tact with the rest of the world are espe- 
cially worthy of recognition as active 
agents. 

When we are confronted by the rise 
of intense nationalism in areas that 
were only recently colonial dependen- 
cies, we are often disturbed, and for 
reasons other than a blind preference 
for the status quo. One of the common 
arguments is that many of these peo- 
ples are not really ready for self-rule, 
and there is more than a grain of truth 
in this view. Many underdeveloped 
areas, in fact, were deliberately pre- 
vented from preparing for independ- 
ence, in that the policy of some colo- 
nial powers demanded that all respon- 
sible positions in government be kept 
out of the hands of natives. Regardless 
of its causes, however, we would be 
mistaken to make too much of the ad- 
mitted fact that many backward na- 
tions are presently unprepared for our 
kind of democratic self-rule. The harsh 
truth is that there are alternative forms 
of government, and the main organiza- 
tional question facing us is which of 
the various directions will be taken by 
the new nations of the world. 

Prone as we are to excesses of 
chauvinism, we are often inclined to 


attribute our own unexcelled produc- 
tivity and unparalleled level of living 
to our democratic form of government. 
Another interpretation is along pre- 
cisely opposite lines—that a certain 
minimal level of economic develop- 
ment is probably required under cur- 
rent conditions before democracy can 
be regarded as a feasible system. S. M. 
Lipset has phrased this argument in 
rather convincing terms in a recent 
analysis of the objective characteristics 
of a sample of European and Latin 
American nations representing a full 
spectrum of political hues (5). The 
“higher standing of the more demo- 
cratic nations can be seen clearly in 
Lipset’s data. This is probably a prod- 
uct of the reciprocal relation between 
forms of government, on the one hand, 
and economic productivity on the oth- 
er. Some modes of political organiza- 
tion are probably more likely to yield 
high levels of production, but certain 
levels of physical output may be re- 
quired before certain forms of govern- 
ment may be expected to emerge. The 
observed association, then, may not 
necessarily mean that democracy is 
automatically the most economically 
and socially efficient mode of political 
organization, especially in a critical pe- 
riod requiring an enormous and un- 
precedented mobilization of resources. 
The high levels of living that are cur- 
rently a virtual monopoly of the “free” 
nations of the West may mean nothing 
more than that democracy is a luxury 
that few can afford. 


If we pursue this point a bit further, 
we begin to see a number of reasons 
for sharing the belief of some leaders 
of the backward world that our style 
of democracy is simply not feasible 
under present circumstances. For all 
its virtues, our democratic and Jaissez- 
faire approach is notoriously slow and 
cumbersome in dealing with many 
situations calling for immediate ac- 
tion. In underdeveloped areas, there 
is frequently no time for lengthy de- 
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bate, and no time for private capital 
to be slowly coaxed into appropriate 
areas of investment. Moreover, many 
of the greatest needs lie in precisely 
those spheres—education and health, 
for example—where the prospective 
returns are not likely to attract private 
capital. In other cases, the major re- 
quirements are in such areas as trans- 
portation and power, where geographic 
and technical difficulties hinder any 
broad action below the governmental 
level. Thus more—and not less—cen- 
trally organized state action may be 
called for by the very exigencies of the 
situation. One must also realize that a 
totalitarian government that relaxes 
its tight rein may face sudden de- 
mands for more consumer goods by 
the general populace; to adopt even 
some of the more superficial trappings 
of democracy may thus require the 
rapid diversion of capital and man- 
power from areas where it is badly 
needed, e.g. from water power de- 
velopment, heavy industry, transporta- 
tion and communication. As much as 
we may prefer our own political forms, 
then, we cannot permit jingoism to 
blind us to the powerful forces at 
work in many backward areas that 
sometimes impel them toward totali- 
tarianism. 


Turning from the political-organiza- 
tional context of economic investment, 
there are other elements in the typical 
backward area’s structural situation 
that prevent it from quickly embrac- 
ing democracy. Most of these revolve 
around the critical problem of induc- 
ing people to change their positions, 
both socially and spatially; moderniza- 
tion will obviously require wholesale 
transfers of population between areas 
and between industries. Now we are 
inclined to react with moral revulsion 


at the idea of forced migration; the - 


fate of the Kulaks in the early phase 
of Russian development is still re- 
membered with bitterness «after the 
passage of many years. Yet the tech- 
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nique has one advantage that the So- 
viet experience demonstrated only too 
well: ic seems to work. Small wonder 
then that some leaders of underde- 
veloped nations have given more than 
a little thought to the possibility of 
adopting at least a modification of the 
Russian method. In many instances, 
the seriousness of the agricultural sit- 
uation does not recommend waiting 
for the market mechanism to creak 
into motion, inducing voluntary pop- 
ulation movements from areas of 
densely settled poverty to centers of 
expanding opportunities. The desper- 
ate nature of the problem argues for 
desperate solutions.* 

One widely discussed alternative to 
forced migration, of course, is the pos- 
sible encouragement of decentralized 
village manufacturing, whether under 
public or private auspices. Such a 
program, if undertaken on a sufficient- 
ly large scale, would obviate the need 
for shifting large numbers of peasants 
to cities, and thus avoid the many 
problems of adjustment that attend 
even the free movement of great waves 
of migrants. There are compelling 
arguments in favor of such a system. 
Using a religious framework, Gandhi 
spoke persuasively for it, hoping it 
would maintain the integrity of the 
village. However, such a program re- 
jects all possibilities of achieving real 
economies of scale and concentration 
once and for all. Perhaps more im- 
portant is the fact observed by Wilbert 
E. Moore (6)—that a system of vil- 
lage-based industry offers too many 
opportunities for the peasant to slip 


*Any American who is morally repelled 
by the idea of forced labor in today’s back- 
ward areas should re-read the history of 
our own ante-bellum South, and should 
also recall the uses to which immigrant 
labor was put in the construction of our 
railways. Even today, the plight of migrant 
agricultural labor might make one look 
with somewhat less disfavor on at ieast 
those plans that require only one move into 
a different area. 
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back into an agricultural way of life. 
What seems to be required is a sharp 
break with the past, i.e, a profound 
structural upheaval that lifts large 
numbers of people out of the stagnant 
morass of agrarianism. If such revolu- 
tionary changes can be effected with- 
out violence, and without recourse to 
forced migration, so much the better. 
But we should not be surprised when 
these phenomena appear, or when 
these harsh means are seriously dis- 
cussed. 


Many of the plans set forth for 
underdeveloped areas—by native lead- 
ers and Western experts alike—are 
postulated on a false perception of the 
ultimate goals to be sought. In partic- 
ular, leaders in many backward nations 
seem to have in mind an ideal state of 
“balance” between industry and agri- 
culture. In this way, it is hoped, they 
may avoid the fate of the “banana 
republics” of Latin America, and they 
may free themselves from continued 
economic dependence upon their for- 
mer colonial masters. Understandable 
as these motives may be, a policy 
aimed at achieving balanced self-suffi- 
ciency is likely to be unrealistic in to- 
day’s world. Some backward nations, 
in fact, may be ill-advised to attempt 
any great amount of industrialization 
at all. For one thing, geographic fac- 
tors—such as unfavorable locations 
and deficiencies in the resources so 
vital to industrialism—may render 
them ineffective competitors in an 
arena dominated by nations better sit- 
uated with reference to world trade 
routes and more favorably endowed 
with coal, oil, and water power. An 
even more fundamental flaw can be 
seen in policies aimed at all-out in- 
dustrialization and full independence. 
In plain words, national self-sufficiency 
is as outmoded as village self-suffi- 
ciency; such is the logic of modern 
technology. Granted, specialization in 
agriculture or some other extractive 
activity means exposure to all the vicis- 


situdes of a constantly changing world 
market. But the alternative of “bal- 
anced diversification” may be an un- 
realizable utopia for many countries. 


But there are other dreams. Many 
intellectuals in both modern and back- 
ward nations obviously share the fond 
illusion that education will solve many 
of the burdensome problems facing 
the underdeveloped world. Education 
obviously had a key role in the de- 
velopment of Western nations, for an 
increasingly literate labor force was 
required to staff the expanding indus- 
tries of modern nations—communica- 
tion and transportation systems and 
medical and health services, as well as 
manufacturing enterprises. Education 
also had a fundamental part in tech- 
nological innovation and diffusion it- 
self. But education is certainly more 
than a matter of mere literacy, and 
even this limited goal is not easy to 
achieve and maintain unless the or- 
ganizational context is appropriate. 
This observation is prompted by the 
unhappy experience of recent adult 
education programs in certain under- 
developed areas. With the major goal 
of bringing the simple skills of literacy 
to the peasant villager, these programs 
at first appeared to have met with al- 
most instant success. Within a short 
space of time, however, it was dis- 
covered that large numbers of peas- 
ants had forgotten almost everything 
that they had learned. 


It is now apparent that the struc- 
tural setting of agrarian life supplies 
little support for literacy. Depending 
upon traditional knowledge, using age- 
old agricultural techniques, working 
long hours, and living far from the 
sources of books and magazines, the 
peasant has little need and scant op- 
portunity to read. Moreover, the only 
occasion upon which he is likely to 
be asked to write is when he signs 
himself into further indebtedness. As 
it stands, the educated classes in the 
typical backward area comprise the 
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hereditary élite and its corps of spokes- 
men in business and government, with 
the latter often ensconced in a nepo- 
tistic bureaucratic web. Education is 
typically the means to a comfortable 
sinecure, and hardly the instrument of 
modernization envisioned by its cham- 
pions. All in all, the prospects of edu- 
cation itself acting as an automatic 
starting mechanism seem limited un- 
less accompanied by revolutionary 
structural changes creating the condi- 
tions under which it has a positive 
function. 


One such means of effecting funda- 
mental change is land reform, itself 
a burning issue in a world that is still 
predominantly agrarian. With or with- 
out full reparations to displaced land- 
holders, the process of splitting up 
enormous holdings and distributing 
them upon some equitable basis is a 
complex and dangerous business, for 
all its surface appearance of demo- 
cratic progress toward modernization 
of agriculture. The main difficulty, 
once again, appears to stem from struc- 
tural features that characterize many 
backward areas. In the extreme case, 
land reform may lead to a severe frag- 
mentation of agricultural holdings 
within only a few generations. Such an 
unintended consequence of an essen- 
tially democratic program may totally 
undermine the very basis of democra- 
cy. At its worst, it may lead to a 
rapid restoration of large landholders, 
who are able to repurchase land in large 
amounts (a) wherever there are not 
strict and readily enforceable laws for- 
bidding the re-sale of individual hold- 
ings, and/or (b) wherever there is 
no traditional institution comparable to 
primogeniture, by which holdings are 
handed on intact from one generation 
to the next. 


Legal prohibitions on re-sale ob- 
viously defeat one of the major pur- 
poses of a land reform program, which 
is to release the peasant from bondage. 
Wherever a man is not free to dis- 
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pose of his land as he sees fit, he can- 
not be properly said to “own” the 
land; the land owns him fully as much 
as it did under the quasi-feudal con- 
ditions that held prior to reform. In 
the same way, strict control over the 
land-buying activities of the old land- 
ed gentry means the abandonment of 
democratic pretense and full resort to 
expropriation. With respect to insti- 
tutions centering around the transmis- 
sion of property between generations, 
a complex and multi-faceted social 
phenomenon like primogeniture can- 
not be created overnight. Thus the so- 
cial structures of backward areas im- 
pose narrow limits upon what may be 
achieved by means of a single pro- 
gram, no matter how democratically 
oriented it may be. As we have sug- 
gested above, democracy appears to 
require an appropriate social and eco- 
nomic setting. It cannot be conceived 
as an American export that will be 
readily accepted wherever it is offered. 
Confiscation of large holdings without 
recompense to their wealthy owners, 
and forced collectivization of peasants 
along the lines of the Soviet model, 
are thus alternatives to be expected in 
social environments in which the foun- 
dations of democracy are not firmly 
established in the pre-existing social 
structure. 


ENVIRONMENT 


When we begin to consider the 
manner in which land is treated, of 
course, we have already entered into a 
discussion of the physical environment. 
However, let us now turn more spe- 
cifically to environmental matters as 
they may bear upon our policies to- 
ward underdeveloped nations. With 
the well-known exceptions of certain 


_ regions—most notably the oil-rich 


Middle East—the backward areas are 
popularly assumed to be deficient in 
natural resources. Indeed, many peo- 
ple have supposed that the lack of an 
adequate resource base is one of the 
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major obstacles to modernization. Such 
a view does not take account of the 
important ecological concept of the 
“effective” environment, i.e. that 
which is brought within compass by 
the technological repertoires and or- 
ganizational arrangements in use. One 
cannot really say whether or not back- 
ward peoples live in a limited environ- 
ment, in the sense that physical ele- 
ments are actually in short supply or 
lacking altogether. One can only . ob- 
serve the extent to which natural re- 
sources are being regularly extracted 
and actually put to use. An economy 
which depends upon simple technology 
simply organized, and which has 
neither the tools nor the skills required 
in heavily capitalized extractive pur- 
suits, may literally only scratch the sur- 
face of the earth. In point of fact, the 
inhabitants may even be unaware of 
vast oil or coal reserves beneath their 
very feet. Thus a consideration of the 
effective environment leads us to a 
realization that many “resource prob- 
lems” found in the poorer countries 
may be better conceived as organiza- 
tional deficiencies or technological in- 
adequacies (4). 


Nevertheless, it will be useful here 
to continue to regard these questions 
as having to do with “natural re- 
sources,” since this is the way in which 
policy is formulated. Our present poli- 
cy with respect to the exploitation of 
natural resources in backward areas 
has two key features. First, we are con- 
cerned with the problem of establish- 
ing and maintaining the conditions 
under which American capital may 
have a place in the development of 
foreign resources. Second, we give ad- 
vice and even material aid designed to 
help both public and private agencies 
in foreign countries to extend their 
nations’ resources. It is inevitable that 
these two objectives often come into 
conflict. Nor is it any great surprise 
to find that our subsequent actions 
aimed at resolving the conflict tend 


consistently to favor our own nation- 
als. Short-sighted as some of these ac- 
tions may seem, and harmful as they 
may be to our long-range national ob- 
jectives, their origins are reasonably 
clear. Those corporate entities operat- 
ing in resource exploitation in foreign 
areas are among the most powerful 
mobilizers of raw economic power that 
history has ever witnessed. Small won- 
der, then, that they are enormously in- 
fluential on the political scene, in both 
foreign and domestic affairs. The capi- 
talization of many of these companies 
reaches staggering proportions, with 
operating budgets that dwarf those of 
dozens of smaller nation-states. More- 
over, their significance is enhanced by 
their sheer scope—not merely by the 
far-flung network of operations that 
they direct in backward areas, but also 
by the international character of their 
ownership and control. A number of 
oil cartels, in fact, maintain staffs of 
diplomatic experts whose skills at ne- 
gotiation with foreign governments 
must make some of our ambassadors 
feel like rank amateurs. 


In the light of these potent organi- 
zational considerations, it might seem 
that our foreign policy is seriously 
crippled in this diplomatic area. Still, 
a modern government maintains a vir- 
tual monopoly over the means of vio- 
lence; no private company is quite 
prepared to field an army, and the 
technology of contemporary warfare 
has put modern weaponry beyond their 
reach. Thus an oil company operating 
in the Middle East, for example, must 
still look to government for protection, 
and this gives national authorities a 
degree of leverage that they might not 
otherwise possess. The danger comes 
when national interests and these pri- 
vate interests become confused and ap- 
pear to merge, for governmental action 
then seems to be only another tool at 
the disposal of private capital. The 
abiding interests of private firms and 
national governments are actually 
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quite distinct—the pursuit of maxi- 
mum profit at least cost versus the 
maintenance of national integrity in 
affairs social, economic, and political. 
The frequency with which this distinc- 
tion becomes blurred, however, is 
cause for legitimate concern. 


In large part, the ambiguity seems 
to stem from one long-term develop- 
ment in our organizational history: 
emergence of a whole series of over- 
lapping and interpenetrating public 
and private bureaucracies, with a con- 
stant and relatively free flow of in- 
formation and personnel between 
them. This structural evolution and 
its obvious consequences for govern- 
mental functioning makes it totally 
unnecessary to construct some kind of 
elaborate “conspiracy theory” in order 
to explain how national foreign policy 
can become an instrument of private 
capital. Oil and politics mix very well, 
and we do not intend to underplay the 
importance of extensive lobbying, nor 
to overlook the significance of the well- 
placed campaign contribution. We 
merely suggest that these facts may 
not tell the whole story. A careful 
analysis would probably reveal more 
fundamental and persistent organiza- 
tional bases for the strange alliance 
between one private sector of the econ- 
omy and the public agencies charged 
with the conduct of our foreign affairs, 
for the alliance seems to be rooted in 
our social and economic structure. 


Within the limits imposed by these 
organizational restraints, the goals of 
our policy vis-a-vis backward nations 
seem clear, at least when they are 
stated in the extreme form of ideals. 
We must encourage resource develop- 
ment, and particularly the exploitation 
of mineral reserves and deposits of 
fossil fuels that yield a high return in 


the world market. Even if it is neces- ~ 


sary for them to share the profits with 
alien companies, or to pay high pre- 
miums to attract foreigners with the 
needed skills, backward nations should 





be urged into all-out efforts to exploit 
their own resources up to their limits. 
Capital is urgently needed, especially 
in the phase which some economists 
have identified as that of a “critical 
minimal effort,” and the rates of return 
on minerals and fuels are far in ex- 
cess of those that can be realized with 
agricultural products or cheap manu- 
factured goods. This suggestion as- 
sumes the existence of resources that 
may not actually exist; we are per- 
suaded, however, that almost every 
backward nation has something of val- 
ue that is worth extracting on a large 
scale, and that many rich reserves have 
yet to be discovered through sheer in- 
ability to search them out. 


Over the short run (i.e., until cir- 
cumstances alter the physical pattern 
of world trade) a more serious “en- 
vironmental” problem may be a dis- 
advantageous geographical position 
with respect to major trade routes. 
Added transportation costs, however, 
may be at least partially offset by the 
low price of labor in a nation that is 
only beginning its development. The 
larger potential residing in full-scale 
programs of resource development de- 
rive from the possibility that they will 
simultaneously increase production and 
implement the goal of getting men 
off the land. By inducing movement 
out of poverty-stricken agricultural 
areas, large numbers can be concen- 
trated at points where particular fuels 
or minerals are abundant. Individual 
towns and cities of this type are likely 
to be short-lived, faced with the in- 
evitable depletion of exhaustible re- 
sources, and they may change from 
“boom towns” to “ghost towns” in a 
single generation, but they may sur- 
vive long enough to see a new era. At 
the very least, the process would effect 
a transfer of large numbers from the 
agricultural to the non-agricultural 
sector of the economy, and this would 
be no small accomplishment. 


With respect to agricultural re- 
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sources, quite another policy is de- 
manded in the typical underdeveloped 
nation. One might even go so far as 
to discourage extensive land reclama- 
tion or the clearance of new farming 
areas, especially if there are signs that 
the affected territory will soon be pop- 
ulated up to a maximum under tradi- 
tional techniques of unmechanized 
cultivation. In one sense, the further 
development of agricultural resources 
is not development at all, wherever 
ancient modes of social and economic 
organization are likely to remain un- 
changed, even as they are extended in- 
to new territory. An expensive recla- 
mation program removes no numbers 
from the land; it merely transfers peo- 
ple from one area to another, with 
only short-run gains. The areas from 
which the peasants come are soon char- 
acterized by agricultural densities as 
high as those prevailing before the 
change, and the areas of destination 
are quickly settled to the limits of their 
population carrying capacity. 


An appropriate compromise may be 
devised to balance the current need 
for more food against the long-term 
requirements for fewer farmers. It 
might be firmly resolved that every 
acre that is newly cleared or reclaimed 
will be matched by an equivalent area 
marked for immediate abandonment, 
with the latter to be drawn from the 
least productive lands yielding only 
marginal returns. If supplemented by 
intensive training programs and the 
purchase of mechanical equipment, 
such a policy would mean that the 
new areas could be devoted to modern 
farming from the outset. Taken in 
combination with a parallel program 
aimed at mineral and fuel production, 
such a scheme appears to offer some 
promise. Once again, of course, one 
may regret the degree of regimenta- 
tion that would be called for by the 
adoption of such a plan by a backward 
country. However, a nation in this 
hazardous situation must be prepared 


to mobilize whatever resources it has 
at its command, and the unhappy truth 
is that the only real resources present- 
ly possessed by many underdeveloped 
areas consist of ragged and hungry 
armies of cheap labor. 


The last specific problem with 
which we will deal must be regarded 
as environmentally based, at least in 
part. Broad geographic similarities and 
sheer contiguity combine to make 
backward countries in some regions 
very much like their neighbors, and 
these commonalities are often further 
emphasized by shared cultural features. 
Adjacent nations are likely to have 
similar religious and philosophical tra- 
ditions. Moreover, they have often ex- 
perienced similar histories, even in- 
cluding occupation by the same colo- 
nial power. Diffusion of cultural ele- 
ments has probably also been facili- 
tated by simple proximity in space. 
Sometimes, of course, their very like- 
ness brings them into conflict; oil- 
producing nations of the Middle East, 
for example, necessarily compete in 
the world market with each other as 
well as with the West, within the 
limits set by price-fixing and cartels. 
In fact, the past colonial policies of 
some advanced nations were apparent- 
ly designed to exploit this situation by 
deliberately playing one country off 
against another. More recently, how- 
ever, we have become aware of the in- 
creasing pressures leading to regional 
confederation in many parts of the 
world. We can see that these large 
geographic assemblages are potential- 
ly far stronger—economically and po- 
litically—tthan any single nation con- 
tained within them, and it appears that 
the same realization is growing in un- 
derdeveloped areas. Witness the ap- 
pearance of Nasser and Nkrumah. 


Once again, however, some historical 
perspective is helpful in considéring 
policy alternatives. Taking the long 
view, it is clear that there has been a 
distinct trend in the course of human 
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history—as uneven and frequently in- 
terrupted as it may have been—to- 
ward ever larger economic and politi- 
cal units. A kind of population 
“growth” has occurred again and again 
by the fusion of previously separate 
areas, largely in response to improve- 
ments in the technological means for 
overcoming distance. Some of the re- 
sulting mergers have been peacefully 
accomplished, but such expansion has 
more frequently involved conflict. The 
slow and strife-ridden emergence of 
the nation-state out of dozens of small 
feudal principalities serves as perhaps 
the most familiar historical example in 
the West. In today’s backward world, 
however, modern technological facili- 
ties permit far larger areas to be weld- 
ed together in a shorter space of time, 
and to the extent that the constituent 
units are culturally similar, the pros- 
pects of internal structural strains have 
probably been reduced. It appears, 
then, that we must expect an increas- 
ing number of these supra-national 
blocs, and our policy must obviously 
take account of them as potentially 
viable political and economic entities. 
We must certainly learn to live with 
the Pan-Arabism that is emerging so 
quickly in the Middle East, and with 
a united Africa south of the Sahara. 
Perhaps we will eventually be obliged 
to deal with a vitalized confederation 
of Latin American republics. It is ob- 
vious that such changes will only fur- 
ther complicate the problems that we 
face. The one small consolation may 
be that the sheer number of sovereign 
powers with which we must deal will 
be reduced. In any event, geographical 
similarities and physical contiguity 
seem certain to bring increasingly 
larger organizational units into being, 
and we must anticipate a future that 
will be characterized by expanding re- 
gionalism on a scale that will alter to- 
day’s map of the world. When we 
point to such a trend as highly prob- 
able, however, we are only stressing 
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once again a matter of organization. In 
fact, we are persuaded that most of the 
major questions that confront our poli- 
cy-makers are structural in nature. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If the reader will recall our remarks 
dealing with technological innovation 
and diffusion in backward areas, he 
will remember that we were primarily 
concerned with the organizational con- 
ditions under which such changes are 
facilitated or blocked. So too with our 
treatment of demographic trends and 
prospects; the major barriers to rapid 
fertility declines in agricultural areas, 
it was suggested, consist of traditional 
structural arrangements that literally 
require and support families of sub- 
stantial size. Discussing population 
distribution in underdeveloped areas, 
moreover, we viewed the problem of 
getting peasants off the land as essen- 
tially a matter of somehow creating 
vast numbers of new opportunities in 
non-agricultural industries. These or- 
ganizational goals were further stressed 
in the section devoted to environ- 
mental considerations, where it was 
suggested that the greatest benefits 
over the critical short run might flow 
from programs designed to exploit 
whatever fuel and mineral resources 
are available, rather than those aimed 
at agricultural improvements or in- 
dustrialization per se. 

Of course, this consistent emphasis 
upon structural matters may only re- 
sult from our admitted sociological 
bias. Be that as it may, we are con- 
vinced that most of the problems of 
“economic development” facing back- 
ward countries are non-economic im 
nature. At the very least, some of the 
most crucial questions seem more read- 
ily amenable to a broad organizational 
analysis than to an economic approach 
that focusses narrowly upon induce- 
ments to investment. In fact, it ap- 
pears that the very notion of capital 
accumulation must be conceived in 2 
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manner—as in classical economic doc- 
trine—that recognizes organized hu- 
man capital as an important “factor of 
production.” 


To argue that the major practical 
questions are organizational, of course, 
is clearly to imply that the answers 
are similarly to be sought in some 
kind of adaptive structural change. 
We do not deny this implication; it 
is actually one of our major conclu- 
sions, although we freely grant that the 
evidence is still extremely scanty. Such 
a view might seem to imply that our 
politicians, diplomats and _ military 
leaders should become so structurally 
oriented as virtually to become soci- 
ologists, or that sociologists themselves 
should be conscripted by government 
to join the economists in the task of 
formulating national policy. It is clear 
that neither side is prepared—either 
by training or interest—to take such 
giant steps. Both would probably be 
better served if our policy-makers sim- 
ply became more appreciative of some 
of the possibilities of social science, 
and if academic men would forego 
some of their fascination with the 
trivial and the microscopic for the 
hard macroscopic questions that face 
us all. 


It is not difficult to criticize some 
of the more short-sighted actions of 
our policy-makers, but scholars are no 
less prone to myopia; social scientists 
have especially tended to avoid the 
major practical issues of today’s world. 
Even more particularly, sociologists 
might do well to reconsider the kind 
of broad organizational analysis that 
they may be uniquely prepared to 
contribute to social science and to ac- 
tion programs alike. Social structure is 
not merely a matter of individuals in 
small groups, working out little prob- 
lems in interpersonal relations, nor of 
the organization of daily activities in 
local communities here and there. Cer- 
tainly some attention must also be 
given to the ways in which whole pop- 


ulations occupying vast areas are or- 
ganized and how they are related to 
each other, and this requires a broad 
ecological perspective. 


With respect to our own environ- 
ment, we have reached such a scale of 
interdependence that no single part 
of the world is without relevance to 
us. We are learning some hard lessons 
in geography from headlines; it is 
clear that the “effective environment” 
to which we must adapt includes Cairo 
and Quemoy and Kuwait and Qater, 
and our scholarly analyses had better 
take account of that fact. We must 
also make an effort to comprehend 
the awesome logic of modern technolo- 
gy that makes our environment so 
much wider and richer, so much more 
promising, and yet at the same time 
so much more dangerous. We must 
certainly be aware of the profound 
population maldistribution that results 
in such inhuman pressures of human 
numbers in the agrarian regions least 
able to afford any substantial increase. 
Our immediate environment contains 
only too many countries—backward 
economically but increasingly possessed 
of modern weaponry—likely to under- 
take desperate expansionist adventures 
in response to pressures such as these. 
Thus we are brought to the absolute 
necessity of trying to understand the 
social and political and economic struc- 
ture of a whole world divided against 
itself. 


It is these very divisions and cleav- 
ages that prevent the modern nations 
from mounting a global offensive 
against poverty and ignorance and mal- 
nutrition. We are well aware, of course, 
that the United States has already 
taken the leading role in aiding under- 
developed areas around the world, br: 
it appears that we must do even more 
—if not as a matter of self-assumed 
moral responsibility, then as a matter 
of simple survival. If sheer population 
numbers are any index, the problem 
of the backward area is growing more 
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grave every day. In the years to come 
even more heroic effort will probably 
be called for, and more realistic policy 
decisions will be even more essential. 
There is nothing particularly wrong 
with our motives; any American can 
be justifiably proud of the spirit in 
which we have assumed a burdensome 
world-wide program that is literally 
unprecedented in human history. Mo- 
tivation is not at issue. The real fail- 
ures of our foreign policy seem to lie 
in misapplications of effort—in the 
wrong sectors and in league with the 
wrong people. 

We feel that at least a part of the 
blame for these policy deficiencies be- 
longs to social science; we have failed 
to demonstrate where effort must be 
directed. Economists have become 
largely preoccupied with the workings 
of the monetary systems of urban-in- 
dustrial nations, and it is increasingly 
clear that the knowledge gained in the 
process cannot be transferred to non- 
industrial settings; moreover, those 
who have concerned themselves with 
economic development in backward 
areas have focussed so closely upon 
problems of accumulating capital that 
they have had scant time to consider 
the question of its most efficient dis- 
position among alternative channels. 


Sociologists, however, have contrib- 
uted even less, for all the frequency 
of their claims to possession of a more 
“general” approach than that of eco- 
nomics. Seemingly content to leave the 
large questions of urbanization, indus- 
trialization, and international relations 
to other disciplines, too many have 
retreated into detailing the multiple 
facets of microscopic social situations 
or (at the other extreme) have 
launched into construction of general 
theoretical schemes so lacking in con- 


tent as to resemble nothing more than ~ 


sterile exercises in pure scholasticism. 
Yet the very dilemmas that daily face 
our policy-makers present a fascinating 
set of challenges for the student of 
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social organization. Here is ample 
room for the exercise of what C. 
Wright Mills has called “the sociologi- 
cal imagination.” The structure of 
agrarian societies are known to us 
only in barest outline, and there is 
much to be learned. We are even more 
ignorant of the role of the traditional 
élite in the process of social change, 
and of any alternative sectors of the 
social structure in which we might 
find agents of change. Many are in- 
clined to reject W. F. Ogburn’s theory 
of “cultural lag,” first enunciated in 
1922, as naive and outmoded, for it 
holds that technological change is the 

rime determinant of social change, 
but few of us are disposed to under- 
take an examination of the interrela- 
tions of rapidly changing technology 
and the structure of society. These are 
morphological questions on a macro- 
scopic scale large enough to challenge 
anyone who is embarrassed or other- 
wise troubled with being narrowly lim- 
ited to what Robert K. Merton has 
called theories of the “middle range.” 
At the same time, they require enough 
detailed data and imaginative research 
design to intrigue others whose inter- 
ests are more clearly factual and meth- 
odological. There appears to be some- 
thing here for social scientists of every 
persuasion, and the greatest returns 
will probably come from a true divi- 
sion of labor among the various spe- 
cialties. The problems seem to deserve 
no less than the best efforts of our 
best minds. 
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THE FUNCTIONS AND DYSFUNCTIONS OF 
ETHNOCENTRISM: A THEORY 


WILLIAM R. CATTON, JR. 
University of Washington 


Ethnocentrism is one of sociology’s 
distinctive concepts. Comprehension of 
this concept is a major step in the 
acquisition of a sociological outlook. 
Students of introductory sociology are 
often left, at the end of the course, 
with a feeling that the term “ethno- 
centrism” denotes a flaw in human na- 
ture. Some of them may also be per- 
suaded that their exposure to academic 
sociology has helped to immunize them 
against this natural but supposedly 
lamentable tendency to react ethno- 
centrically to people in other societies. 

On the other hand, the sociological 
literature contains references to ethno- 
centrism as a functional aspect of man’s 
relation to culture. Because it has thus 


The theoretical analysis presented in this 
paper was begun while the writer was a 
member of the Organization Research 
Group in the Institute for Research in So- 
cial Science at the University of North Car- 
olina. Grateful acknowledgement is hereby 
extended for the stimulation and criticism 
of colleagues in that group, and subsequent- 
ly, of colleagues on the staff of Project 
Concord at the Washington Public Opinion 
Laboratory, University of Washington, 
Seattle. Valuable assistance was also ob- 
tained from graduate students in the au- 
thor's class in “Theory of Social Organiza- 
tion,” on whom some of these ideas were 
sharpened. 


been regarded as both functional and 
dysfunctional, and because it is ap- 
parently a universal phenomenon, eth- 
nocentrism deserves more rigorous in- 
vestigation than it has been given. The 
present paper therefore attempts to 
develop a set of systematically inter- 
related and researchable hypotheses 
about ethnocentrism. Together these 
hypotheses constitute an axiomatic 
theory of the functions and dysfunc- 
tions of ethnocentrism. In exploring 
its functions, the concept itself will be 
elucidated. In exploring its dysfunc- 
tions, international warfare will be 
analyzed as an example of conflict be- 
tween ethnocentric groups. War is 
like magic; people persist in believing 
in it “not because it works, but in 
spite of the fact that often it does not 
work. The mores make us imperme- 
able to experience” (7, p. 220). 
Ethnocentrism is one of the strong- 
est elements in patriotism (19, p. 15). 
Although in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century we have, with patriotic 
zeal, fought two “wars to end war,” 
the present “cold war” signifies that 
for our efforts we have gotten “the 
same old world with patches on it” (1, 
pp. 4-5). Meanwhile technological 
progress has gone on so that World 
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War Ill would be a far greater threat 
to the values for which it would osten- 
sibly be fought than were either of the 
first two World Wars. Realization of 
this fact, however, has not prevented 
us from continuing to use military 
posture as an instrument of social con- 
trol in international relations. Neither 
education as to the horrors of war nor 
repetition of the theme “war does not 
pay” seems to have reduced interna- 
tional conflict. The fervor of which 
war is born seems to sweep away sordid 
considerations of cost, and people come 
to desire rather than to regret being 
called upon to sacrifice (6, pp. 72-75). 


FUNCTIONS OF ETHNOCENTRISM 


Sociologists have been asserting for 
at least half a century that ethnocen- 
trism contributes to group loyalty; the 
uniformity within the group that arises 
out of ethnocentric attitudes towards 
out-groups makes for solidarity. If such 
conditions foster a strong and per- 
manent group organization, then eth- 
nocentrism may be regarded as an ad- 
vantage to the perpetuation of the 
group and its culture (5, p. 104). 

William Graham Sumner said that 
“ethnocentrism leads a people to ex- 
aggerate and intensify everything in 
their own folkways which is peculiar 
and which differentiates them from 
others. It therefore strengthens the 
folkways” (19, p. 13). This amounts 
to saying that ethnocentrism fosters 
effective social control within the eth- 
nocentric group, or that conformity of 
members to their group’s norms varies 
directly with that group's ethnocen- 
trism toward other groups. But this 
begs the question whether or not the 
kind of social control which ethno- 
centrism promotes is conducive to 
group effectiveness in the pursuit of 
goals which groups actually do pursue. 

In order to extend the hypothesis 
to cover this question, it will be con- 
venient to employ Homans’ distinction 
between a group’s “external system” 





and its “internal system” (9, Chapters 
4-5). 

The organization of the various ele- 
ments of the group’s behavior which 
constitutes its solution to the problem 
of survival in its environment is what 
Homans calls the external system of 
that group. He calls it “external” be- 
cause it is directly conditioned by the 
environment, and he called it a “sys- 
tem” because of the mutual depend- 
ence of the elements in it. This ex- 
ternal system, plus another set of re- 
lations between the elements of be- 
havior which he calls the internal sys- 
tem, make up the total social system. 

The internal system is “group be- 
havior that is an expression of the 
sentiments towards one another de- 
veloped by the members of the group 
in the course of their life together.” 
This internal system arises out of the 
external system, but also reacts upon 
the external system. The internal sys- 
tem consists of behavior that is not 
directly concerned with the tasks of 
ensuring the survival of the group as 
a group, but with gratification of the 
members’ need-dispositions with re- 
spect to each other as social objects.* 

As “systems” both the internal sys- 
tem and the external system are sub- 
ject to analysis. From the behavior of 
a group’s members, certain folkways 
and mores can be inferred. Many, but 
not all, of these can be and are artic- 


*To illustrate these concepts: The ex- 
ternal system of, say, the telephone com- 
pany consists of all the behavior of its 
members (and the interrelations among 
these behavior elements) having a direct 
bearing on providing telephone service to 
the public and obtaining a financial return 
therefrom. The external system of a uni- 
versity would include all those behaviors 
having to do with education and research, 
and the maintenance of educational and 


_ research facilities. Patterns of dating on a 


coeducational campus, and other extra- 
curricular activities, even though they may 
clearly affect the educational process (and 
may be subjects for research by the uni- 
versity’s sociologists), are included in the 
internal rather than the external system. 
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ulated by the members, so that they 
become more or less directly observ- 
able determinants of their behavior. 
Underlying these folkways and mores 
are certain values, which are unspoken 
premises from which the folkways and 
mores derive. The structure of any 
given internal system or of any given 
external system, then, provides a basis 
for inferring a finite list of values 
(normative beliefs, ideals) which is 
characteristic of that system (9, pp. 
121-128; 3). 


Ethnocentrism means the tendency 
of group members to judge other cul- 
tures by the standards of judgment 
prevailing in their own culture (11, 
p. 756). This use of in-group stand- 
ards in judging out-group behavior 
implies that the ethnocentric group 
member projects the values of his own 
group into the social systems of others, 
Le., assumes that im the nature of 
things other social systems must be 
organized according to the same as- 
sumptions as his own. As Kolb sug- 
gests, throughout human history peo- 
ple have tended to reify their values 
and mores (10, p. 100; 13, p. 81). 


But social systems do vary, and even 
ethnocentric people are aware of this. 
The external system, of course, is 
structured by certain values in adapta- 
tion to an environment. Thus, perhaps, 
an ethnocentric viewpoint could be 
sustained by accounting for variation 
in external systems in terms of varia- 
tions in environment (thus allowing 
for invariant values). The internal sys- 
tem, on the other hand, “is not direct- 
ly conditioned by the environment” 
(9, p. 109), and so differences be- 
tween the internal system of an out- 
group and the internal system of the 
in-group cannot be so readily account- 
ed for by environmental differences. 
When the different mores of the out- 
group seem to the ethnocentric in- 
group member to represent departures 
from mores (i.e., deviant behavior), 
it therefore implies that he is project- 


ing onto the out-group the values of 
his own in-group’s internal system as 
well as of its external system. He is 
perceiving the out-group’s internal sys- 
tem in terms of the same set of as- 
sumptions applied to the in-group’s 
internal system. 

Out-groups constitute a part of the 
environment of an in-group; their 
presence in the environment must be 
adapted to. To adapt to them the in- 
group must attempt to predict their 
behavior (including their responses to 
its own behavior) just as it attempts 
to predict the behavior of any other 
entity in its environment. If a set of 
values is One important determinant 
of any group’s behavior then it is nec- 
essary for the in-group to impute some 
set of values to an out-group in order 
to predict its behavior. To assume that 
the internal system values of the out- 
group are the same as those of the in- 
group may be easier than to imagine 
or discover any other set of values pre- 
vailing in the out-group. 

To the extent that the internal sys- 
tem values of an out-group are not the 
same as those of the in-group, then 
predictions of that out-group’s be- 
havior based on such projection will 
be in error. If internal systems do react 
on external systems, as Homans sug- 
gests, then such erroneous predictions 
will interfere with the in-group’s 
adaptation to the behavior of an out- 
group. To this extent ethnocentrism 
could be described as dysfunctional for 
the in-group. 

The hypothesis that ethnocentrism 
fosters social control, however, implies 
that the norms of the in-group are 
weakened if the values from which 
they derive are not assumed to be ab- 
solute and universal. If so, and if, by 
conforming to its norms, the mem- 
bers of the in-group are enabled to 
attain the goals they actually desire, 
then ethnocentrism would have to be 
considered functional. 

Does ethnocentrism interfere with, 
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or promote, adaptation by the in- 
group? This depends on what is meant 
by “adaptation.” In a narrow sense, 
adaptation connotes that the environ- 
ment is a fixed set of conditions to 
which the group must adjust by mak- 
ing changes within itself. In a broad 
sense, however, adaptation may refer 
to group-wrought changes in the en- 
vironment, as well as changes in the 
structure and behavior of the group 
itself. In short, we may distinguish 
between adaptation of environment 
and adaptation to environment. 


If ethnocentrism promotes social 
control within the group, it may make 
the group more effective at adaptation 
of environment even when it inter- 
feres with the group’s adaptation to 
environment. The collective action 
which a group must exert in order to 
alter its environment may be more 
characteristic of an ethnocentric group 
than of one which is more relativistic. 
On the other hand, if the environ- 
mental changes which the group seeks 
consist of changes in the behavior of 
Out-groups, these may be rendered 
more difficult by basing predictions 
of probable out-group responses to in- 
group acts on erroneous perceptions 
of out-group values. The hypothesis 
that ethnocentrism is (generally) 
functional would imply that even 
though it interferes with “reaching 
an understanding” with some out- 
group, ethnocentrism may help main- 
tain organization in the in-group #o 
an extent that produces a net gain in 
the total process of striving for certain 
ends in an environment. 


While, by Homans’ definition, the 
internal system is not directly condi- 
tioned by the environment, the ex- 
ternal system is affected both by the 
environment and by the internal sys- 


tem. Different internal systems may ~ 


vary in the extent to which they in- 
duce identification of group members 
with the whole group rather than with 
sub-groups. If we assume that the at- 
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tention paid to an external system's 
values is a function of the degree to 
which members give their primary 
identification to the group involving 
that external system,* then one way in 
which internal systems may affect ex- 
ternal systems becomes clear. An in- 
ternal system which promotes soli- 
darity of the whole group may there- 
by focus the members’ attention on the 
group’s external system. 

By assuming further that greater 
attention tends to result in clearer per- 
ception, it can be concluded that 
among the members of a particular 
group, the tendency to regard the in- 
ternal system values of that group as 
given by nature (so that other groups 
must hold the same internal system 
values) is positively correlated with 
clarity of perception of the values of 
the in-group’s external system. Finally, 
it may be reasonably assumed that 
clarity of perception of values facili- 
tates conformity to the norms derived 
from them. Together, then, these as- 
sumptions imply that ethnocentrism 
promotes in-group solidarity, leads to 
conformity with external system 
norms, and thus tends to foster group 
effectiveness. 


DYSFUNCTIONS OF ETHNOCENTRISM 


Insofar as ethnocentrism appears to 
be a characteristic of human behavior 
in all societies, it would be gratifying 
to discover that it is always functional, 
or at least that it is never dysfunction- 
al. There are reasons to believe, how- 
ever, that ethnocentrism often con- 
tributes to conflict. There is evidence 
that human groups develop hostility 
toward other human groups in propor- 
tion as these others are seen as ethno- 
centric (4). International hostility 
often seems to arise from nations’ eth- 
nocentric attitudes toward each other. 
If the ethnocentrism of nations tends 


*This is another way of stating the 
main assertion of reference group theory. 











to pave the road to war, and if, in the 
nuclear age, war is a threat to the 
continued existence of the human spe- 
cies or to any existing social system, 
then it would follow that ethnocen- 
trism is dysfunctional. 


The reader is cautioned at this point 
to realize that the following discussion 
is not intended as a “single-factor 
theory” of war. It is not asserted that 
ethnocentrism is the cause of war; it 
is only being hypothesized that eth- 
nocentrism is 4 factor which enables 
homo sapiens to engage in war despite 
rational considerations to the contrary 
(2, pp. 285-286). 


The events of recent history are 
consistent with one sociologist’s char- 
acterization of war as an institution 
in process—“an institution whose func- 
tion has not been defined, whose 
structure is not yet fixed in custom 
and tradition” (12, p. 556). One pos- 
sible answer to the question, “What is 
the principal function of the institu- 
tion called war?” may be this: War is 
sometimes a form of expressive be- 
havior. It is a mechanism employed 
by some societies for expressing the 
ethnocentrism which all human soci- 
eties seem to manifest in one way or 
another. That some such compelling 
motive for war exists despite the in- 
complete institutionalization of war is 
strongly suggested by recent history. 


At the end of World War I, an ef- 
fort was made to devise a functional 
alternative to war. The League of Na- 
tions was established in order, as 
Woodrow Wilson put it, to “make it 
certain that the combined power of 
free nations will check every invasion 
of right and serve to make peace and 
justice the more secure by affording a 
definite tribunal of opinion to which 
all must submit and by which every 
international readjustment that cannot 
be amicably agreed upon by the peo- 
ples directly concerned shall be sanc- 
tioned” (21). But after two decades 
we went to war again. At the end of 
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World War II, the United Nations 
was organized as an alternative to war 
whose function seemed to be to re- 
sist (and perhaps punish) aggression. 
After only five years the United Na- 
tions got a chance to prove itself a 
more or less effective military alliance 
during the conflict in Korea. Devised 
as a functional alternative to war, the 
U.N. instead served in this instance as 
an instrument for the conduct (and 
especially for the legitimation) of 
military action.* 

There is, then, both a practical and 
a theoretical need for hypotheses re- 
garding factors that provoke and facili- 
tate conflict. The following statement 
supports the notion that war is often 
a dysfunctional manifestation of eth- 
nocentrism: 


The basic fact about war that remains 
concealed under our protestations against 
the horrors of war is that actually, in 
most civilized cultures, many if not most 
of us love war. It is not simply that we 
enjoy the parades, the spectacular dis- 
plays, the feelings of united purpose, and 
the excitements that accompany war. 
What we enjoy most profoundly is the 
moral satisfaction of war. When we go 
to war, or when any nation does, the 
act is accompanied by a mass projection 
of our own guilts and internal anxieties 
upon the enemy (8, p. 167). 


According to this hypothesis it is not 
in spite of our moral attitudes that we 
engage in war, but precisely because 
of our moral attitudes (22, p. 16). 
This conception of war as expres- 
sive rather than instrumental behavior 
is a far cry from the once popular no- 
tion that wars resulted from competing 
interests of “haves” and “have-nots.” 


*Data from public opinion polls show 
that whereas the United Nations was origi- 
nally seen as an instrument for preventing 
war, it has come to be evaluated by the 
American public as an instrument for 
stopping Russia. Support for the U. N. has 
remained high even though the expectation 
that it can prevent war has sharply de- 
clined (15). 
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Perhaps occasionally conflict does re- 
sult when the in-group and the out- 
group are competing for some unshar- 
able goal, but it is hardly possible that 
all wars can be explained on this basis. 
Conflict is also likely (we may hypoth- 
esize) when the strange values and 
alien ways of the out-group are per- 
ceived by members of the in-group as 
a threat to the integrity of their own 
system. 


In absolute war, particularly, the 
enemy is not merely an obstacle to the 
attainment of objectives which he hap- 
pens to control, nor is absolute war 
waged merely to bring about a change 
in the enemy's way of life. He is “a 
symbol of strangeness, evil, and danger 
to the community as a whole. His ex- 
istence disturbs the order of life in 
the sense in which order is understood 
and experienced by the in-group. His 
customs are scandalous, his rites sacri- 
legious. His laws are incomprehensible, 
so that he appears to be lawless. His 
gods are false gods” (17, p. 445). In 
short, the absolute enemy, viewed eth- 
nocentrically, seems made to order as 
an object for loathing. The likelihood 
of war is increased by ethnocentrism 
in two ways, according to these views: 
willingness to sacrifice for the in-group 
is enhanced, and at the same time a 
desire to do violence to out-group 
members is fostered (14, p. 222; 23, 
p. 19; 20, p. 36). 

Within many groups the typical 
response to marked deviation from 
the mores is some form of sanctions 
applied to the offender. Some groups, 
however, do not ascribe to any of their 
members the authority to impose sanc- 
tions. In the “family of nations” there 
does not yet exist any such authority 
which is generally acceptable in the 
eyes of those nations against whom 
punitive action might be taken. Ir is 
easy for out-group adherence to out- 
group mores and values to be con- 
fused—by members of the in-group— 
with violation of in-group mores (17, 
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p. 453). This is precisely what is 
meant by ethnocentrism. If, in re- 
sponse to this ethnocentric definition- 
of-the-situation, the in-group seeks to 
inflict injury upon the out-group, it 
can do so with the genuine conviction 
that it is justifiably imposing sanc- 
tions against deviant acts. The out- 
group, of course, doesn’t see it that 
way (7, p. 112). It, too, responds eth- 
nocentrically and develops a righteous 
antipathy toward the perpetrators of 
this “unprovoked attack.” 

Moreover, ethnocentrism may have 
contributed to the futility of many 
well-meant attempts by statesmen to 
use the conference table as a functional 
alternative to war. Park has pointed 
out that discussion can supercede con- 
flict only when it can proceed on the 
basis of a body of common assump- 
tions shared by the opponents. When 
two groups reason from different sets 
of axioms it may be impossible for 
them to reach any sort of agreement 
(12, pp. 568-569; 18, p. 107). If 
diplomats shate the ethnocentrisms of 
the peoples they represent, then war 
may be viewed in some instances as 
an attempt to resolve by force a dis- 
pute that was not understood well 
enough by its partisans to be resolved 
by discussion. 


AN ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 
OF ETHNOCENTRISM 


It is evident by now that if we want 
to eliminate international warfare from 
human experience it will not be sufh- 
cient simply to recognize the full 
scope of what war does to us. Only if 
we also begin to learn what war has 
been doing for us can we proceed to 
devise functional alternatives. 

If ethnocentrism is a natural con- 
sequence of man’s dependence on cul- 
ture, can it be expressed in any way 
other than by combat between in- 
group and out-group? At least one 
alternative manifestation is possible: 
withdrawal of the in-group from in- 
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teraction with out-groups.* The ef- 
forts of the Pennsylvania Amish to 


prior to 1853 is an example of an 
entire nation following such a course. 
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isolate themselves from the surround- 
ing “worldly” society provide an ex- 
ample of ethnocentrism resulting in 
withdrawal (11, pp. 277-288). Japan 


A SYSTEM OF HYPOTHESES 

The various propositions about war, 
ethnocentrism, and _ social control 
which have been stated in this paper 
can now be brought together. In the 
following schema, these propositions 
are depicted by connecting arrows be- 
tween concepts. 


*I am indebted to Robert L. James of 
the University of Alberta for calling my 
attention to this alternative. 


Figure 1 





ETHNOCENTRISM 


TENDENCY TO REIFY VALUES OF 
IN-GROUP’S INTERNAL SYSTEM 
AND HENCE TO IMPUTE THESE TO 
OUT-GROUPS’ INTERNAL SYSTEMS 
INSTEAD OF RECOGNIZING VALUE 
DIFFERENCES 





























CONFLICT 


INTERACTION BETWEEN IN-GROUP 
AND OUT-GROUP IN WHICH IT IS 
A GOAL OF EACH TO INJURE THE 
OTHER 


WITHDRAWAL 


IN-GROUP AVOIDANCE OF INTER- 
ACTION WITH OUT-GROUPS 


























GROUP SOLIDARITY 


TENDENCY FOR IDENTIFICATIONS 
OF IN-GROUP MEMBERS TO BE 
WITH THE WHOLE GROUP RATHER 
THAN WITH ITS SUB-GROUPS 











CONFORMITY 


TENDENCY FOR IN-GROUP MEM- 
BERS TO REFLECT IN THEIR NON- 
VERBAL BEHAVIOR THE NORMS 
THEY VERBALIZE IN THEIR EX- 
TERNAL SYSTEM 











GROUP EFFECTIVENESS 


TENDENCY FOR BEHAVIOR IN THE 
IN-GROUP’S EXTERNAL SYSTEM TO 
FOSTER GROUP ADAPTATION OF 
ENVIRONMENT TO GROUP ENDS 
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The relations depicted in the above 
schema can be stated in the following 
five hypotheses: 


I. The greater the in-group’s 
ethnocentrism, the greater the 
consequent likelihood of con- 
flict with out-groups. 


II. The greater the in-group’s 
ethnocentrism, the greater its 
consequent solidarity. 


Ill. The greater the in-group’s 
ethnocentrism, the greater the 
consequent likelihood of with- 
drawal from interaction with 
out-groups. 


IV. The greater the in-group’s 
solidarity, the greater the con- 
sequent conformity of in- 
group members. 


V. The greater the conformity of 
in-group members, the great- 
er the in-group’s consequent 
effectiveness. 


From these five hypotheses, taken as 
“postulates,” other hypotheses—"“the- 
orems”—can be deduced: 


VI. The greater the in-group’s 
ethnocentrism, the greater the 
consequent conformity of in- 
group members (from postu- 
lates II and IV). 


VII. The greater the in-group’s 
solidarity, the greater the in- 
group’s consequent effective- 
ness (from postulates IV and 
V). 


VIII. The greater the in-group’s 
ethnocentrism, the greater the 
in-group’s consequent effec- 
tiveness (from postulate II 
and theorem VII). 


In the above theorems, the direction 
of the implied relationship is, in each 
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case, Clear from the direction of each 
of the relationships specified in the 
five postulates. Ir may be noted that 
postulates I, II, and III each specify 
some consequence of in-group ethno- 
centrism. From what has been said so 
far it is mot clear whether these are 
joint, or alternative consequences of 
ethnocentrism. Does ethnocentrism 
give rise to conflict with out-groups or 
to in-group solidarity or to withdrawal 
from interaction with out-groups? Or 
does it tend to result simultaneously 
in all three effects. If there can be 
more than one consequence of ethno- 
centrism in a given situation, then sev- 
eral additional theorems can be de- 
rived from the basic set of five postu- 
lates, as follows: 


IX. There is a postive association 
between in-group solidarity 
and likelihood of conflict with 
out-groups (from postulates 
I and II). 


X. There is a positive association 
between likelihood of conflict 
with out-groups and _likeli- 
hood of withdrawal from 
interaction with out-groups 
(from postulates I and Ill). 


XI. There is a positive association 
between in-group solidarity 
and likelihood of withdrawal 
from interaction with out- 
groups (from postulates II 
and III). 


It will be noted that these are 
“weaker” theorems, in the sense that 
they do not specify any direction in 
the association between the two vafi- 
ables involved. For example, it can 
only be said that greater in-group soli- 
darity is associated with greater likeli- 


“hood of conflict with out-groups; it 


cannot be deduced from the postulates 

that in-group solidarity produces con- 

flict with out-groups, or vice versa. 
Several further theorems, of this 
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“weak” type, can be derived from the 
postulates and previously derived the- 
orems: 


XII. There is a postive association 
between the conformity of in- 
group members and the like- 
lihood of conflict with out- 
groups (from postulate I and 
theorem VI). 


XIII. There is a positive association 
between the in-group’s effec- 
tiveness and the likelihood of 


conflict with  out-groups 
(from postulate I and theo- 
rem VIII). 


XIV. There is a positive association 
between the conformity of in- 
group members and the like- 
lihood of withdrawal from 


*Five “derived concepts” are used in 
the present system of hypotheses: (a) 
Ethnocentrism—behaving as if the out- 
group's internal system involves the same 
values as the in-group’s internal system; 
(b) Effectiveness (of in-group’s external 
system )—degree to which goals pursued 
by in-group are actually attained; (c) Con- 
formity—proportion of in-group members 
whose behavior is in accord with the folk- 
ways and mores of the in-group’s external 
system; (d) Solidarity—proportion of in- 
gtoup members who identify principally 
with the entire in-group; (e) Conflict— 
interaction between in-group and out-group 
in which a goal of each is to injure the 
other. In the “nominal definitions” for these 
concepts, three other “derived concepts” are 
used, defined as follows: (f) Internal sys- 
tem—that part of a group’s social system 
not directly concerned with survival in an 
environment; (g) External svstem—that 
part of a group’s social system directly con- 
cerned with survival in an environment; 
(h) Social system—activities, interaction, 
and sentiments of group members, and the 
interrelations of these. Altogether, these 
definitions require the use of the following 
16 “basic concepts” (or “primitive terms”) : 
(i) in-group; (j) out-group; (k) values; 
(1) goals; (m) members; (n) behavior: 
(o) folkways and mores (norms): (p) 
identification; (q) interaction; (r) injury; 
(s) environment; (t) survival; (u) activi- 
ties; (v) sentiments; (w) interrelations; 
and (x) withdrawal. 


interaction with out-groups 
(from postulate III and the- 
orem VI). 


XV. There is a positive association 
between the in-group’s effec- 
tiveness and the likelihood of 
withdrawal from interaction 
with out-groups (from postu- 
late III and theorem VIII). 


The entire set of fifteen propositions 
will be readily recognized as an ex- 
ample of what Zetterberg calls an 
“axiomatic theory” (24, Chapter 2).* 
Several virtues have been claimed by 
Zetterberg for this kind of theory, 
among which is that by thus making 
explicit the logical connections be- 
tween our hypotheses we can make 
maximum use of a given body of evi- 
dence in testing these hypotheses. It 
is mot mecessary to test each of our 
hypotheses entirely separately. By veri- 
fying some, we may be able indirectly 
to verify the entire set. By refuting 
some, we may learn which others we 
must modify in order to retrieve an 
empirically valid and logically coherent 
set of hypotheses. 

If ethnocentrism is a universal hu- 
man group trait, it may not be possi- 
ble to verify postulates I, II, or III, 
directly. It may not be possible to ob- 
serve groups sufficiently non-ethnocen- 
tric to determine what are the direct 
consequences of greater or lesser eth- 
nocentrism. On the other hand, it 
ought to be possible to put to empiri- 
cal test some of the theorems derived 
in part from these not-so-readily-test- 
able postulates. The familiar observa- 
tion that suicide rates decline with the 
advent of war or in times of political 
crisis may be taken as evidence sup- 
porting theorem IX, for example. 

It is not the purpose of the present 
paper to marshall the evidence for or 
against the above hypotheses, but sim- 
ply to suggest that by taking the 
trouble to explicate, as we have, the 
notion that ethnocentrism is function- 
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al (or, alternatively, that it is dysfunc- 
tional )—by means of these fifteen in- 
terconnected hypotheses—theoretical 
foundations have been laid for a pro- 
gram of empirical research on the role 
of ethnocentrism in the stimulation of 
international conflict. Without such 
theoretical analysis, the sociological in- 
vestigation of this problem might have 
continued to seem too ambitious an 
undertaking to be gone into seriously. 
The importance of proceeding with 
such research, it may be argued, grows 
with every advance in the technology 
of devastation. 


It is interesting to note, in conclu- 
sion, that this “miniature theory” casts 
new light on several old problems. 
The great debate in the United States 
after the start of World War II and 
prior to Pearl Harbor, between the 
“jsolationists” and the “intervention- 
ists,” may be seen in a new perspec- 
tive. Theorem X, one of our “weak” 
or non-directional theorems, tells us 
that likelihood of withdrawal and like- 
lihood of conflict are correlated, but it 
does not assert that one causes the 
other. Ir may be one of the great 
ironies of history that so much intel- 
lectual, oratorical, and journalistic en- 
ergy was expended during 1939, 1940, 
and 1941 over which of these variables 
was cause and which was effect. The 
interventionists (e.g., The Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Al- 
lies) contended that by withdrawing 
from active but non-belligerent parti- 
sanship in the conflict ia Europe we 
would surely bring about our eventual 
and tragic involvement in that war. 
The isolationists took the opposite 
view, that our withdrawal from trade 
and other active relations with the 
belligerent nations was the necessary 
consequence of the increasing likeli- 
hood that we would (otherwise) be- 
come involved in the war ourselves. 
That both views could be argued by 
intelligent and conscientious spokes- 
men may perhaps be taken as evidence 
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that neither variable was clearly cause 
and the other consequence, and there- 
fore as evidence in support of theorem 
X (and indirectly in support of the 
postulates from which it is derived). 

Similarly, the classic notion that wars 
result from the division of nations 
into categories of “haves” and “have- 
nots” turns out to be a perverted spe- 
cial case of one of our “weak” theo- 
rems: theorem XIII. That is, if our 
postulates are true, it follows that in- 
group effectiveness (success in becom- 
ing a “have” nation) and likelihood 
of conflict with out-groups are corre- 
lated, but it does not follow that the 
former causes the latter. Past attempts 
to devise functional alternatives to war 
have proceeded on the assumption that 
war is a form of instrumental behavior 
—by which, for example, one nation 
seeks to change its status among other 
nations. To the extent that war is ex- 
pressive behavior, the quest for func- 
tional alternatives must be shifted to 
a search for less hazardous ways of 
expressing ethnocentrism or to a func- 
tional alternative to ethnocentrism it- 
self. 


Finally, history's tragic chord may 
have found its greatest resonance in 
theorem XII, for a causal connection 
rather than a correlation has apparent- 
ly been assumed by a number of states- 
men. John Foster Dulles, for example, 
before he became U. S. Secretary of 
State, wrote: “The easiest and quickest 
cure for internal dissension is to por- 
tray danger from abroad. Thus group 
authorities find it convenient always to 
keep alive among the group members 
a feeling that their nation is in danger 
from one or another of the nation- 
villains with which it is surrounded” 
(6, p. 63). Great nations have been 
led by men who apparently followed 
the advice Shakespeare had the dying 
Henry IV give to his successor, Prince 
Hal: “Be it thy course to busy giddy 
minds with foreign quarrels . . .” (16, 


Act 4, Sc. 5). 
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SITUATION ANALYSIS AND THE PROBLEM OF ACTION 
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An anomaly, which many thought- 
ful persons verbalize, is the discrep- 
ancy between “book learning” and 
“experience.” Karl Mannheim (5, p. 
1), for example, was concerned with 
this anomaly. He sensed that the dif- 
ficulty with “book learning” is simply 
that it is applicable only under spe- 
cial conditions and often is not direct- 
ly transferable to the practical affairs 
of daily life. “Practical” men have, for 
better or worse, made most of the 
world’s crucial decisions—without re- 
course to the latest published works. 
Mannheim distinguished between “pre- 
scientific” modes of thought used by 
practical men and “scientific” modes 
of thought used by “logicians and 
philosophers.” He insisted, however, 
that even logicians and philosophers 
tend to use the pre-scientific, inexact 
mode of thought when they have to 
make practical decisions. 

In this paper we shall examine some 
of the reasons for the discrepancy be- 
tween the body of existing social sci- 
ence knowledge and social action in 
the significant affairs of our time. We 
shall then suggest efforts which can 
be made to reduce this discrepancy. 


ESTABLISHED AND EMERGENT 
SITUATIONS 


Let us begin by distinguishing a 
continuum of situations in which ac- 
tion can occur. We will call one pole 
of this continuum “established” and 
the other pole “emergent.” An estab- 
lished situation is one in which all 
action-relevant environmental condi- 
tions are specifiable and predictable; 
all action-relevant states of the system 
are specifiable and predictable; avail- 


able research technology or records ~ 


Revised version of a paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the, American 
Sociological Association, New York, Au- 
gust 1960. 





are adequate to provide statements 
about the probable consequences of 
alternative actions. An emergent situ- 
ation is one in which all action-rele- 
vant environmental conditions have 
not been specified; the state of the 
system is mot in accordance with re- 
lied-upon predictions; analytic solu- 
tions are mot available, given the cur- 
rent state of analytic technology. 
Recent efforts to construct auto- 
matons which will learn to play re- 
spectable games of chess have high- 
lighted the operational significance of 
our continuum. It is, of course, a 
trivial problem to program a high 
speed computer to specify the best 
move in a chess game for a situation 
in which nothing appears on the chess- 
board but a white king, a black king 
and a black rook. There are many other 
situations of a similar nature, character- 
istically occurring toward the end of a 
game in which a more or less simple 
rule, procedure, or algorithm will pro- 
vide an exact specification of what 
each side should do under every possi- 
ble set of circumstances. Indeed to 
train a neophyte chessplayer one of 
the early lessons which must be pre- 
sented is the so-called “book” endings 
which describe the routine procedures 
necessary to insure a certain win under 
conditions of rook and king versus 
king, two bishops and king versus 
king, etc. Another essential part of the 
curriculum for the neophyte chess- 
player is a review of the specific ways 
in which one can lose outright in the 
opening moves of the game. Tech- 
niques for avoiding or accomplishing 
such traps as a Fool’s mate or Scholar's 
mate are familiar to every member of 
the chessplaying fraternity. It is ob- 
vious that both the opening trap and 
the simple end game position meet 
the specifications for established situ- 
ations. Indeed it is obvious that the 
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limiting case of an established situa- 
tion is a ritual—an enactment of a 
drama in which every element of ac- 
tion has not only been predicted but 
specified and rehearsed. 


What may be somewhat less obvious 
is the manner in which the work which 
C. Wright Mills (7) has labeled “ab- 
stracted empiricism” on the one hand 
and “grand theory” on the other, con- 
stitutes in fact studies of established 
situations. If a situation is defined to 
include only specified action-relevant 
environmental conditions and action- 
relevant system states, definite state- 
ments can be made about the probable 
consequences of alternative actions. If 
these statements are based upon the 
results of controlled experiments, the 
work, in Mills’ terms, is abstracted em- 
piricism; if statements are based upon 
logical analysis, the work, in Mills’ 
terms, is grand theory. In both in- 
stances, of course, we are character- 
istically confronted with a correlation, 
between action and predicted outcome, 
which is usually less than 1.0. But in 
each case definitive probability state- 
ments can be specified and additions 
made to the store of social-science 
knowledge. If a finite number of estab- 
lished situations could be described 
which would in fact encompass all 
significant circumstances under which 
action could take place, then the role 
of pure social science would consist of 
developing appropriate predictions 
concerning such situations. Applied 
social science would then consist of 
making statements about the work- 
day world in terms of these predic- 
tions. 


The fact is that, despite the in- 
credible advances which have been 
made in analytical methods and the 
tremendous capacities of contemporary 
large-scale computers, the game of 
chess, which physically consists of 
thirty-two wooden pieces on sixty- 
four checkered squares, has not at this 
Writing been analyzed into established 


situations. This despite the fact that 
some of the finest computing brains 
and the most advanced models of our 
largest high speed computers have 
been involved in the effort to do so. 


It is the so-called middle game of 
chess which provides an example of 
what we have called an “emergent” 
situation. Let us examine its char- 
acteristics. In contrast with various so- 
cial situations that we are normally 
called upon to analyze, we find that 
the range of possibilities in middle 
game chess is ludicrously simple. It 
is possible for each side to have no 
more than sixteen pieces and no less 
than one. Each piece must be placed 
on one of sixty-four squares. Assume 
we wish to train a neophyte chess- 
player to deal with middle game sit- 
uations on a scientific basis. We could 
indeed begin at random to place pieces 
on squares and assemble an inventory 
of situations. These then would have 
at least two features of established 
situations: 1) the action-relevant en- 
vironmental conditions for each player 
in each of these situations would be 
specifiable and predictable; 2) all ac- 
tion-relevant states of the system would 
be specifiable and predictable. It 
would not, however, be the case that 
available research technology or rec- 
ords are adequate to provide state- 
ments about the probable consequences 
of alternative actions. If we ask what 
is the consequence of a given move, 
no definitive answer is available if a 
forced checkmate does not occur with- 
in a few moves. A scientific answer to 
the question “If I wish to win, what 
is the best move for me to make” is 
simply not available. Yet champion 
chessplayers continue to beat neophytes 
and if their secrets are not scientific, 
they are nonetheless effective. 


It is interesting to recall that W. I. 
Thomas, the man who perhaps is most 
strongly identified with the so-called 
“situational” approach in sociology 
(16), fele distinctly uncomfortable 
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with the classical concept of “situa- 
tion.” It appears that he resolved his 
theoretical dilemma by introducing the 
notion of “subjective factors” as the 
prime mover of situation complica- 
tion. While assuming that the situa- 
tional approach did permit one to deal 
with all “objective” features, he rec- 
ognized that there was a gaping hole 
in the form of what he called “sub- 
jective experience.” But, of course, in 
a more inclusive scientific sense, what 
Thomas and others have referred to 
as subjective experience constitutes 
data which is more or less predictable 
in different situations. Thomas was 
really telling us that because of the 
inadequacy of our techniques for meas- 
uring subjective experience, more sit- 
uations were in fact emergent than 
would otherwise be the case. His use 
of the personal document as a meth- 
odological aid can thus be regarded as 
an attempt to introduce a greater de- 
gree of predictability into situations 
which would otherwise have to be 
classified as emergent. In short, the 
dichotomy between subjective and ob- 
jective factors is a distinction which 
has measurable relevance for situation 
analysis to the extent that it serves 
to alter the position of a situation 
along the established-emergent con- 
tinuum. 


This discrepancy between situations 
which have been analyzed through the 
use of either logical or empirical meth- 
ods and the situations actually faced 
by persons in the workday world has 
historically given rise to some monu- 
mental protests. In this country, what 
Morton White (17) has described as 
the “Revolt Against Formalism” is an 
outstanding illustration. It is this dis- 
crepancy which represents the scien- 
tific rather than the philosophical or 


moral basis of John Dewey's attack on- 


formal logic in his early writings; 
Thorstein Veblen’s deprecation of the 
abstract-deductive methods of classical 
political economy; Charles A. Beard’s 
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fight against the formal-juridical ap- 
proach to the Constitution, and the 
famous dictum of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes that “the life of the law has 
not been logic; it has been experience” 
(17, p. 3). 


In the area of small group research 
the discrepancy has raised both irrele- 
vant and cogent critiques of experi- 
mental findings. Moreno has raised a 
series of questions about the typical 
Bales’ small group study of subjects 
who work while being observed 
through one-way mirrors. Moreno sug- 
gests that while we understand what 
significance the situations have for ob- 
servers, we are not told and do not 
know whether the situations have any 
significance for the actors (8, pp. 686- 
688). In this sense Moreno is raising 
the same kind of question raised by 
Thomas in his concern about the defi- 
nition of the situation. If, however, one 
chooses to invoke (as it seems clear 
that Bales in fact does) a concern with 
group processes rather than with in- 
dividual psychodynamics, then tre- 
mendous degrees of information may 
appropriately be postulated for the 
relevant definitions of the situation 
held by the subjects. Given this uni- 
formity, the Bales’ experimental situ- 
ations may be regarded and treated as 
established situations for which fa- 
miliar stochastic analyses can yield 
findings which in fact can appropri- 
ately serve as guides for action in com- 
parable situations. To establish the 
fact of comparability, however, in- 
volves the problem of determining 
whether in the situation for action, 
a change in situation definition has 
introduced sufficiently new data into 
the problem to invalidate the labora- 
tory determined predictions—in short, 
whether the situation has become 
emergent. 


Indeed it seems clear that criticism 
of research as “not significant” is most 
cogent when an emergent situation is 
studied as if it were an established 
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situation. Conversely, criticism of the- 
oretical investigations as “not true” or 
“intuitive” is most cogent when an 
established situation is studied as if 
it were emergent. Abortive attempts to 
develop elaborate speculative formula- 
tions to account for behavior in situa- 
tions which can clearly be classed as 
established is Aristotelian arrogance at 
its worst. We have made and are con- 
tinuing to make tremendous strides in 
the technology of dealing with estab- 
lished situations. What kind of efforts 
can be made to deal with emergent 
type situations? 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ANALYTIC 
TECHNOLOGY 


One reason for the existence of 
emergent situations is the sheer ab- 
sence of sophisticated computer and 
conceptual technology to handle the 
enormous quantities of data needed 
to provide a valid study of complex 
recurrent situations. The effective data 
processing capacity of contemporary 
large-scale computers has definite, if 
not always obvious, limits. These limits 
are fixed in part by the sheer physical 
capacity of computer equipment but 
even more by the level of sophistica- 
tion of the languages with which it is 
possible to communicate with this 
equipment. Providing the basis for 
more general-purpose languages 
through rigorous conceptual and em- 
pirical examination of the character- 
istics of complex social phenomena is 
one important effort which can be 
made to deal with emergent situations. 
It is in this sense that current work 
on heuristic programming (13), ma- 
chine translation of languages (12), 
and information retrieval (9) has di- 
rect implications for dealing with the 
problem of action. 


RECURRENT CASE HISTORY ANALYSIS 


It is clearly possible to convert any 
historical event into an established 
situation if sufficient data are gathered 


to explain in detail precisely how 
things happened. It may indeed be 
possible to reconstruct the event and 
allow it to happen again in order to 
test hypotheses which have been sug- 
gested as explanations. If, however, the 
situations thus studied are non-recur- 
rent, then it may appear that the anal- 
yses are of interest primarily as his- 
torical commentary rather than as sci- 
entific contributions. Thus, in his 
critique of empiricism in sociology, 
Robert Bierstedt (1, p. 590) criticizes 
community studies which do not test 
or corroborate hypotheses. His argu- 
ment, of course, is directed against 
efforts expended upon studies of non- 
recurrent constellations of events 
which are retrospectively analyzed as 
established situations. Here, the step 
which can be taken to reduce the dis- 
crepancy between social science and 
social action seems to be quite clear: 
it is to determine the incidence of 
established situations by testing for re- 
currence of significant aspects, and 
focusing attention upon problems 
arising in such situations. Such an ef- 
fort clearly requires a much more 
rigorous development of case history 
techniques to insure the recording of 
data about situations which will de- 
scribe both environmental parameters 
and system states at varying levels of 
specificity. 

This, however, involves something 
more than “the accumulation of a sufh- 
cient number of case histories . . .” in 
order to make it “possible to abstract 
certain factors, patterns, complexes, be- 
havior sequences or _ relationships 
which can presently be summarized 
by statistical means; and among which 
it may be anticipated, certain regu- 
larities and modalities will appear” 
(14, p. 563). Such an effort is, of 
course, appropriate and necessary; it 
will yield an increased inventory of 
established situations. Beyond this, 
however, we require illustrations of 
effective alternatives which in fact 
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were available to participants in emer- 
gent situations whether or not they 
acted on the basis of these alternatives. 
To make this even more meaningful 
as a learning experience, techniques 
must be developed which will make 
the probable consequences of alterna- 
tive action in those situations clear to 
any objective observer. 


BOUNDED RATIONALITY 


Definitive or stochastic analyses of 
established situations have one com- 
mon action focus: they search for the 
best solution to any given problem. 
A more fruitful way to view emergent 
situations is rationally to adopt the 
notion that in the real world of com- 
plex and emergent situations, this goal 
of finding the best solution or maxi- 
mizing must characteristically be re- 
placed by what Herbert Simon has 
called the goal of “satisficing,” finding 
a course of action which is “good 
enough.” 

Simon observes that: 


. . . the first consequence of the prin- 
ciple of bounded rationality is that the 
intended rationality of an actor requires 
him to construct a simplified model of 
the real situation in order to deal with 
it. He behaves rationally with respect to 
this model, and such behavior is not 
even approximately optimal with respect 
to the real world (15, p. 198). 


This: 


: is mor to substitute the i-rational 
for the rational in the explanation of 
human behavior but to reconstruct the 
theory of the rational, making of it a 
theory that can, with some pretense of 
realism, be applied to the behavior of 
human beings (6, p. 141). 


It seems clear that psychotherapists, 
administrators, teachers and other prac- 
titioners have always operated with 
something like the concept of bound- 
ed rationality as an implicit if not an 
explicit construct. They do those things 
which are good enough to help the 
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client get well, or good enough to keep 
a firm operating in the black, or good 
enough to give students the grade of 
“A.” The techniques used to achieve 
these results are characteristically de- 
scribed as “art” or “skill.” The results, 
however, are frequently significantly 
superior to anything which classical 
“science” can offer in identical areas. 
The point to be made, of course, is 
that the principle of bounded ration- 
ality serves to increase the reliability 
of effective practitioner behavior and 
thus constitutes an important concep- 
tual tool for dealing effectively with 
the problem of action in emergent 
situations. 


HEURISTICS 


The chessplayer, for example, is a 
practitioner par excellence. For literal- 
ly thousands of years people have 
played chess and some players have 
been discernably and signficantly more 
successful than others. 

Several years ago this author and 
some colleagues (2) became interest- 
ed in asking the question “What is 
the basis of their success?” We had 
observed that chessplayers have no 
dearth of rationales available to ex- 
plain their success. They characterist- 
ically invoke “theories” of good play 
or “principles” of good play. Thus, 
for example, the principle of “devel- 
opment” is one which has become part 
of the folklore of the game. A chess- 
player will inform you that develop- 
ment means to “get your pieces out’ 
or “free your position” or something. 
We undertook to provide an opera- 
tional definition for development by 
agreeing that a piece was “developed” 
it after it was moved there were more 
squares which it could legally occupy 
than there were prior to the move. To 
generalize this notion we _ simply 
agreed that White was developed with 
respect to Black if the total of all 
moves which could be made by all of 
White's pieces exceeded the total of 
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moves which could be made by Black's 
pieces. In short, a measure of develop- 
ment was devised which could be 
computed by simply adding the total 
number of legal moves available to 
each side at each move. We then in- 
vestigated the characteristics of this 
development score and several other 
measures in an actual chess tourna- 
ment (the Lessing Rosenwald Tourna- 
ment held in New York during 1954- 
55). In this tournament, six players 
engaged in a double “round robin’; 
ie, each person played two games 
with every other person, once with 
the White pieces and once with the 
Black. The tournament consisted of 
thirty games, twenty-five of which 
were “resolved”; i.e., resulted in a win 
for one side and five of which were 
“unresolved”; i.e., resulted in a draw. 
During the course of the tournament, 
a move-by-move description of each 
game was maintained by the use of 
standard chess notation. It is these 
detailed accounts of the thirty games 
which provided the basic data of our 
study. Analysis showed that the mean 
development score for winners in this 
tournament was greater than the 
mean development scores for losers 
and that this difference was significant 
at the .01 level. 


These findings appeared to be suf- 
ficiently clear-cut. Development, as 
measured by our development score, 
was a significant principle to invoke 
if one wished to be a successful chess- 
player. 

However, the fact of the matter is 
that neither my colleagues nor myself 
were ever completely happy with the 
findings and I have some second 
thoughts which I should like to report 
at this time. 


In the first place it seems clear that 
the operationally stated principle of 
development is a useful device if one 
wishes to train neophyte chessplayers 
Or construct a machine which will play 
chess. Indeed several of the most so- 


phisticated of contemporary chessplay- 
ing machines in fact use this very 
development score as an important 
part of the machine's instructions 
(10). It is scarcely, however, a suffhi- 
cient condition for the play of cham- 
pionship chess. In our original study 
several other measures were studied, 
including one for piece count, occu- 
pancy of center, and legal moves to 
center. The latter two measures, it 
turned out, were not significantly re- 
lated to success. 

In any event it is clear that our ef- 
forts fell considerably short of ap- 
proximating the heuristics which in 
fact must be invoked by successful 
chessplayers. A claim that within ten 
years the world champion chessplayer 
may well be a computer (11) does 
not deal with the fact that champion 
chessplayers use demonstrably more 
effective heuristics than they have ever 
been able to tell anyone about. 

It does not seem necessary to revert 
to intuitionism to assert that the more 
effective of these practitioners are re- 
sponding to some cues which are in- 
visible to the rest of us. Investigations 
to determine the nature of the heuris- 
tics they employ to deal with these 
cues can provide indispensable guides 
for action in emergent situations, but 
one should perhaps not be over opti- 
mistic with respect to the ease with 
which all heuristics employed in ef- 
fective past actions can in fact be 
made available for use in future situ- 
ations. 


SIMULATION EXERCISES 


Post hoc analysis of emergent situ- 
ations can, of course, frequently trace 
a path toward what could have been 
successful action. If we insist on « 
priori competence to act in emergent 
situations, we must inevitably proceed 
in the face of unexplained or unpre- 
dicted social processes. Since we can 
readily demonstrate the existence of 
differential competence on the part 
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of practitioners (e.g., chessplayers), 
an effective approach to the problem 
of action in emergent situations would 
involve a demonstration of such dif- 
ferential competence in advance, and 
a reliance upon the demonstrated 
competence for effective action in 
emergent situations. In short, while 
action may have to take place in the 
face of unknown social processes, it 
needn't take place in the face of un- 
known competence to deal with these 
processes. What is required is a meas- 
ure of competence to deal effectively 
with emergent situations and methods 
for increasing the competence thus 
measured. 


Role playing techniques and small 
group simulation exercises have long 
been used for training individuals or 
groups to behave more effectively. Al- 
though extravagant claims have from 
time to time been made on behalf of 
these techniques as instruments for 
increasing competence, the tests used 
to record progress are characteristically 
“ased upon demonstrations in situa- 
tions of the kind we have called estab- 
lished. 


Difficulties in measuring differential 
effectiveness in emergent situations 
arise in connection with the problem 
of ordering what might be called the 
“degree of emergence”; i.e., the basis 
on which it is possible to distinguish 
on emergent situation from another 
and to observe differential effectiveness 
on the part of individuals, groups, 
O.ganizations or societies in dealing 
with these situations. To what extent 
can experience with previous emergent 
situations provide predictive clues 
with respect to performance in future 
emergent situations? 


One current effort to deal with this 
problem has arisen from attempts to 
record performance differences in a 
simulation exercise designed to im- 
prove organizational scheduling efforts. 
The vehicle for this effort is STEPS 
(the Staff Training Exercise for Pro- 


gramming Supervisors). The basic 
structure of STEPS has been described 
elsewhere (3, 4). It presents a simu- 
lated work environment for super- 
visory personnel engaged in a large 
scale computer programming effort. As 
a training instrument one of its goals 
is tO imcrease competence in recog- 
nizing the impact upon work flow of 
events which can affect production. 
One feature of this exercise, the “Diary 
of Unanticipated Events,” contains a 
list of occurrences designed to create 
emergent situations for participants. 
The problem of dealing with estab- 
lished versus emergent situations be- 
comes quite specific in connection with 
the necessity for designing an environ- 
ment which will feed back certain con- 
sequences to actions taken by partici- 
pants in the exercise. One of the ele- 
ments of this environment is a table 
which defines the amount of produc- 
tion to be recorded as a consequence of 
decisions made by the participants. 
This table can be summarized as a 
single mathematical rule, or algorithm. 
A hierarchy of tables can now be con- 
structed in which the tables are dif- 
ferentiated from each other in terms 
of sheer mathematical complexity of 
the algorithms which define them (e.g., 
one table is defined by a straight line 
function, the next by a parabola, etc.— 
successive tables constituting a power 
series or sine series). Participants in 
the exercise can then be scored on 
their success in dealing with emergent 
situations by noting the degree of al- 
gorithm complexity with which they 
are able to cope. 


This skill, of course, conceivably 
could be quite unrelated to actual skill 
in everyday action situations since 
these would necessarily take into ac- 
count the repository of established 


- solutions in the practitioner's reper- 


toire. 


On the other hand, however, it is 
clear that such a repositery alone will 
inevitably fall short of providing the 
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basis for effective action in the work- 
aday world. 


Indeed it is the discrepancy between 
established solution repositories and 
the requirements for effective action 
which is referred to more popularly 
as the discrepancy between book learn- 
ing and experience. 

Rational reduction of the discrep- 
ancy requires explicit recognition of 
a lag between our understanding of 
action processes and the ability to act 
effectively. It seems clear that one 
promising method for dealing with 
this action lag lies in the direction of 
developing reliable measures for re- 
cording differential performance in 
emergent situations. Our efforts with 
STEPS represents one attempt to move 
in this direction. 
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In recent years, the perpetration of 
many serious crimes by adolescents has 
served to focus attention on the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency and 
methods of dealing with that problem. 
Despite a considerable advance in so- 
ciological theory in this area, most of 
the action recommended is not based 
on current theory and is largely puni- 
tive in character. It is the purpose of 
the writer, in this paper, to contribute 
to a theoretical formulation that will 
provide testable hypotheses and sug- 
gest action that should lead to a re- 
versal of the trend toward increased 
juvenile delinquency. Since, from the 
point of view of society, juvenile de- 
linquency is a form of deviant be- 
havior, theory dealing with deviance 
and conformity will be briefly con- 
sidered. 

Merton's typology of modes of in- 
dividual adaptation (9) and Dubin’s 
extension of it (4) furnish us with a 
comprehensive outline of the forms 
that deviant behavior can take. Cloward 
contributes toward an extension of the 
theory of social structure and anomie 
by emphasizing the existence of dif- 
ferential systems of opportunity and 
of variations in access to them (1). 

Shaw and McKay, reporting on a 
study which covered twenty cities and 
tens of thousands of juvenile delin- 
quents found that delinquency rates 
were highest in the slum areas of every 
city studied (10). Cohen provides a 
partial explanation of this phenome- 
non by demonstrating the existence of 
a delinquent sub-culture in the slum 
areas of a big city (2). In his more 


recent work on deviant-behavior as 


interaction process, Cohen makes a 
further contribution toward a general 
theory of deviance-conformity by ana- 
lyzing the choices available to the 


individual confronted with socially 
structured strain (3). 

We know, then, that the highest de- 
linquency rates are found in the slums 
of our big cities and that a delinquent 
sub-culture is found in the same slums. 
The probability is, however, that a 
majority of the boys in those areas do 
not participate in delinquent acts. In 
most families of delinquent boys in 
these areas there are non-delinquent 
siblings. How can we account for this 
differential response? Furthermore, ju- 
venile delinquency occurs in middle 
class areas relatively free of the de- 
linquent sub-culture described by 
Cohen and on occasion sons of middle 
class parents participate in delinquent 
behavior. How can we account for de- 
linquency in middle class areas? How 
can we account for differential re- 
sponse in middle class families? 


( ~Tn this paper an attempt will be 


made to formulate a reference group 
theory which will provide answers to 
these questions. The participation in 
a delinquent act will be explained in 
térms of the identification of the actor 
with some group and the application 
of the norms of that group in a given 
fituation How this formulation can 

subsumed under a more general 
theory of behavior will not be dis- 
cussed. 

The author of this paper was place- 
ment director of Berkshire Farm for 
Boys, a residential treatment school for 
adolescent delinquent boys for three 
years ending July 1, 1960. In charge 
of the after-care program in New York 
City, he had access to case histories in- 
cluding data obtained prior to insti- 
tutionalization. institutional history 
and experiences upon return to New 
York City. His duries involved him in 
group therapy and role training ses- 
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sions with boys and members of their 
families (6). There were seventy boys 
given after-care supervision during 
the three year period. 

Observations and insights derived 
from working with these boys and 
their families provide support for a 
reference group theory of delinquent 
behavior. The case histories cited by 
Shaw also tend to support such a 
formulation (11). Because of the 
author's greater familiarity with the 
Berkshire Farm boys in New York 
City, illustrative material will be drawn 
from their experiences. 

The reference group theory of de- 
linquent behavior, presently in a de- 
velopmental stage, will be stated as a 
series of seven statements or proposi- 
tions in an effort to answer the ques- 
tion: how does the individual become 
committed to delinquency? 


Proposition 1. The family is the 
first personal reference group of the 
child. The concept personal reference 
group is borrowed from Jennings (7). 
In her terms, a psyche group is one in 
which the individual as a person re- 
ceives sustenance, recognition, ap- 
proval, and appreciation for just be- 
ing “himself.” It consists of those per- 
sons with whom the individual wants 
tO associate in a person to person way 
and with whom he values emotional 
relationships. A socio group is one in 
which the individual’s efforts and 
ideals are focused toward objectives 
which are not his alone. Concerns 
must be shared and obligations held in 
common. It is a psyche group that is 
the personal reference group of the 
individual. The family is the first such 
group of which he is a member. How 
long it remains his personal reference 
group may depend on how well it per- 
forms the functions referred to above. 


Proposition 2. The family is a nor- 
mative reference group. By normative 
group we mean one whose norms con- 
form to those of the larger society. A 
reference group is a group in which 


the individual is motivated to gain or 
maintain membership. The individual 
therefore holds attitudes to conform 
with his perception of consensus. 
When a membership group becomes a 
reference group it performs a norma- 
tive function and may also perform a 
comparison function (8). 

A normative reference group as 
used in this paper is a reference group 
whose norms conform to those of the 
larger society. The family is such a 
group. It is generally ranged on the 
side of order and the parents function 
as agents of society in transmitting the 
culture to the child. Even in families 
with criminal parents the child is en- 
couraged by the parents to conform to 
the norms of the society and is pun- 
ished for deviation. 

Many writers have discussed the 
relationship between social class and 
delinquency. Delinquency rates in low- 
er class families are found to be high- 
er than those in middle class families 
and the following explanations are 
usually offered to account for this fact: 

1. Differences in family structure. 
There are more one-parent families in 
the lower class because there are more 
unmarried mothers, more divorces and 
more separations. Such families often 
have a woman at the head of them and 
lack a father image. In those families 
that are not on relief, the mother goes 
to work leaving the children with an 
aged grandmother, other relatives, or 
neighbors. The families are for large 
parts of the day, “no parent” families. 

2. Differences in values. Middle 
class families place greater emphasis 
on educational and occupational goals 
and reward achievement in these areas. 
Differences in sex norms, attitudes to- 
ward property and fighting are also 
frequently mentioned. 

Less than twenty-five per cent of the 
Berkshire Farm boys on after-care in 
New York City were members of 
families which included a father. All 
but one or two of the families would 
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be classified as lower class, applying 
the usual objective criteria. Depth in- 
terviews with parents of Berkshire 
Farm boys on after-care revealed that 
unpleasant contacts with police, truant 
officers, schools and courts were com- 
monly experienced. Parents repeatedly 
referred to the inconveniences and 
hardships they suffered as a result of 
the delinquency of their sons. Disci- 
plinary action they had taken to get 
boys to go to school, stay away from 
gangs, and obey various laws includ- 
ing beatings, withholding of privileges, 
restriction of movement, and com- 
plaints to police and children’s court. 
In only one instance did a parent ex- 
press approval of a delinquent act of a 
boy or defend his delinquent behavior. 

In group and individual sessions 
boys spontaneously identified the views 
of parents as opposed to truancy, fight- 
ing, stealing, destruction and other 
forms of delinquent behavior. Each 
reported some punitive action taken 
by parents when delinquent behavior 
came to their attention. Diagnoses of 
family difficulties led to the thera- 
peutic objective of making parents less 
punitive. 

It is generally recognized that in the 
middle class family parents exert pres- 
sure on their children to conform to 
the norms of the larger society. With 
respect to the legal norms of the larg- 
er society the lower class families of 
Berkshire Farm boys also apply sanc- 
tions to enforce conformity. The dif- 
ference, if any, is probably one of de- 
gree. The family, middle class or low- 
er class is a normative group and as 
long as it remains a reference group 
of the boy it is a normative reference 
group. 


Proposition 3. Prior to his participa- 
tion in a delinquent act a street group 


has become a personal reference group ~ 


of the delinquent boy. The term “street 
group” is used instead of “gang” to 
indicate amorphous character, lack of 
structure, and the fact that the group 
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need mot be committed to a delinquent 
sub-culture. Berkshire Farm boys trace 
their earliest meaningful peer group 
relationships to street groups, ranging 
from three to 12 in number, with 
which they identified from the time 
they were nine to 11 years of age. It 
was in concert with one or more boys 
from such a street group that each 
participated in his first delinquent act. 
The case histories presented by Shaw 
tend to support this proposition. 


Proposition 4. The street group that 
becomes the personal reference group 
of the lower class boy in New York 
City has a delinquent sub-culture. The 
lower class boys in the Berkshire Farm 
after-care program expressed attitudes 
and values similar to those described 
by Cohen in Delinquent Boys. Two 
boys from middle class neighborhoods, 
while associated with street groups, 
did not express such attitudes toward 
property, stealing or truancy. 


Proposition 5. A boy, for whom a 
street group is a personal reference 
group is likely, in the dynamic assess- 
ment preceding a delinquent act, to 
decide in favor of the delinquent act. 
The street group, whether or not it 
has a delinquent sub-culture, has no 
clearly defined objectives and engages 
in a considerable amount of experi- 
mental behavior some of which is de- 
linquent. Once the street group has 
become his personal reference group a 
boy needs the approval of the others. 
The boys in his personal reference 
group who are with him at the time 
of the act will exercise an important 
influence upon the outcome of his as- 
sessment. He cannot afford to have 
them regard him as “punking out” or 
“chicken.” In all probability he will 
participate in the delinquent act. 


Proposition 6. The individual tends 
as a member of a personal reference 
group to import into its context atti- 
tudes and ways of behaving which he 
is currently holding in socio group life. 
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Important studies of inter-generational 
conflict in families of immigrants il- 
lustrate the fact that children acquire 
attitudes and ways of behaving in 
school and in other socio groups and 
bring these attitudes into the home. 
The result in immigrant families has 
been the rejection of parental norms 
and values (12). The same process 
appears to be operating in our lower 
class families. Applying the standards 
learned in school the lower class boy 
will find his parents on the low end 
of the scale in education, occupation, 
and morals. Importing these attitudes 
\into the home leads him to reject his 
parents and tends to neutralize the 
normative influence which they exer- 
cise. 


An illustration in terms of Merton's 
modes of individual adaptation may 
clarify the process. In our society 
money and success are culture goals. 
Institutionalized means for attaining 
them are education, work, and thrift. 
In the family, a normative group, the 
boy will learn both the culture goals 
and the institutionalized means. The 
family is his personal reference group 
and his initial adaptation is conformi- 
(ty. If, in socio groups, he learns that 
the culture goals are unattainable and 
the institutionalized means available 
to him are unacceptable he may choose 
the adaptation of “rebellion.” Delin- 
quent boys who chose this form of 
adaptation are probably the core mem- 
bers and leaders of gangs. If, in socio 
groups the culture goals are reinforced 
and the institutionalized means are 
found to be unacceptable, the boy may 
choose the adaptation of “innovation.” 
Delinquent boys who chose this form 
of adaptation are probably periphera 
members of gangs. ‘ 


Innovators and rebels bring attitudes 
and ways of behaving into the home 
which cause conflict with normative 
members of their families. Their new- 
ly acquired attitudes cause them to re- 


| ject the goals and means advocated by 
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their parents and their deviations meet 
with disapproval. We can see how this 
can lead the boy to the street and to 
delinquency. 


The same process may lead away 
from delinquency. The gang member 
who is an “innovator” accepts the cul- 
ture goals of money and success. He 
rejects the institutionalized means of 
the larger society and substitutes means 
institutionalized in his delinquent per- 
sonal reference group, the gang. These 
appreved means may include stealing, 
gambling, and fighting. Satisfying re- 
lationships in a work group, a norma- 
tive socio group, may influence the 
development of new attitudes and ways 
of behaving. As he desires acceptance 
in the work group he tends to assimi- 
late the sentiments and values of the 
prestigeful stratum. These sentiments 
and values oppose stealing, gambling 
and fighting, the means approved in 
his gang. He may carry back to the 
gang the new attitudes and ways of 
behaving. 


Thomas and Znaniecki and others 
have demonstrated that this process 
operates when the family is the per- 
sonal reference group and the school 
is the normative socio group (12). 
Case histories of Berkshire Farm boys 
on after-care indicate that this process 
operates when a street group is the 
personal reference group and a work 
group or some other group is the 
normative socio group. Boys who were 
successful in such socio groups as work 
or school groups resisted participation 
in delinquent acts even when in the 
company of members of their street 
groups. They tended more and more 
to apply attitudes developed in the 
work group. Although virtually every 
boy had a truancy record before being 
sent to Berkshire Farm for Boys, 14 
of the 39 boys on after-care who were 
employed attended evening high 
schools. School was accepted as a 
means of upward mobility and atti- 
tudes favorable to school attendance 
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had been reinforced in the work group. 
Attitudes unfavorable to stealing were 
also carried from the work group to 
the street group. The cases of Jerry, 
and Lefty cited below illustrate the 
application of this proposition. 


Proposition 7. In a situation where 
the individual is a member of a norma- 
tive personal reference group and of 
a delinquent personal reference group 
satisfying relationships in normative 
socio groups will exercise a decisive 
influence against participation in a 
delinquent act. Forty-six of the Berk- 
shire Farm boys on after-care in New 
York City were living with their im- 
mediate families. The families for 
these boys are here considered norma- 
tive personal reference groups. Twen- 
ty-two of these boys were known to 
be members of gangs, street groups 
with delinquent sub-cultures. These 
boys will be considered members of 
both delinquent personal reference 
groups and normative personal refer- 
ence groups. 

Defining a failure as a boy who has 
been reinstitutionalized by a court, 
Berkshire Farm has had ten failures in 
New York City curing the three year 
period from July, 1957 to July, 1960. 
Nine of the ten failures were members 
of both normative personal reference 
givups (families) and delinquent 
personal reference groups (gangs). A 
comparision of the functioning in 
some normative socio groups of the 
nine gang boys who were failures with 
the thirteen who were not follows: 

1A. Not one of the nine failures 
was employed at the time of his of- 
fense. Seven of them were unem- 
ploved more than half the year, pre- 
ceding the offenses and were not at- 
tending school. 

1B. Of the 13 non-failures, 11 ex- 


pressed satisfaction with their jobs” 


and had excellent work records. None 
of the 11 had been unemployed more 
than two months of the year and six 
of them had been on the same jobs 
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for more than a year. 

2A. Two of the nine failures were 
attending school and were subjects of 
repeated disciplinary action for truancy 
and bad conduct at school. 

2B. One of the two non-failures who 
attended school had an excellent schoo! 
record and was working part time. 
The other had a poor record and was 
a frequent truant. Three of those work- 
ing were attending evening schools. 

3A. None of the nine failures re- 
ported attendance at church or mem- 
bership in a church group. 

3B. Four of the non-failures report- 
ed church attendance and two reported 
membership in church groups. 

4A. Four of the nine failures were 
repeatedly running away from home. 
Parents of the other five complained 
about them for staying out late at 
night, stealing from other members of 
the family and negativism. 

4B. Parents of three of the non-fail- 
ures complained about them for stay- 
ing out late and negativism. There 
were no complaints alleging theft. The 
parents of seven of the non-failures 
praised them for honesty, cleanliness, 
material contributions to the family, 
and exerting a positive influence on 
younger siblings. 

One may conclude from the above 
that the non-failures had more satisfy- 
ing relationships in work groups than 
the failures. They expressed greater 
job satisfaction and had far better 
work records. The number involved 
in school and church groups was too 
small for generalization, however. more 
non-failures than failures participated 
in these groups. The more favorable 
attitudes of parents may reflect the 
fact that behavioral norms were car- 
ried from the work group to the home 
and were reflected in behavioral 
changes that met with parental ap- 
proval. 

An examination of the case histories 
of the nine failures and the 13 non- 
failures compared above reveals no 
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significant differences in race, age, in- 
telligence, family composition, or of- 
fenses leading to institutionalization. 
Two of the non-failures and one of the 
failures were core members of gangs. 
The membership of the others was 
peripheral, involving limited identifi- 
cation and occasional participation in 
gang activities. Members of both 
groups had countless opportunities to 
participate in delinquent acts. An im- 
portant difference between the fail- 
ures and non-failures is found in the 
more satisfying relationships in norma- 
tive socio groups experienced by the 
non-failures. This would indicate that 
satisfying relationships in normative 
socio groups exercised the decisive in- 
fluence against participation in delin- 
quent acts. The cases of Teddy and 
Pedro cited below illustrate the appli- 
cation of this proposition. 

Jerry—talking abour a_ projected 
purse snatching. 


I looked around for a week an 
couldn’t find another job. I was ashamed 
to come and tell you because I promised 
not to quit the other job you got me. I 
had no money and I had nothing to 
eat that day. I waited for Phil and asked 
him for two dollars. We were walking 
along the park on 59th street. Phil said: 
“Two dollars are not going to help you. 
Look at those two handbags on the 
bench. Let’s grab them and run for it. 
The two old ladies won’t know what hap- 
pened.” I said no—I don’t know why. 
It just didn’t make sense. Here I have 
only two more years to finish high school. 
Things are “cool.” I like things the way 
they are. I liked my old job. Maybe I'll 
get another one like it. 

I went to see Jimmy. He bought me a 
meal and sent me down to see you this 
morning. 


Teddy, who had been a war lord of 
Brooklyn gang, discussing plans for 


robbery. 


> 


The four of us were walking down 
the street and we started talking about 
robbing the candy store. Joe thought it 
was a good idea and thev started to 
make plans. I told them I had to go 


and left. I knew they were going to rob 
the store and I wanted no part of it. | 
like my job—things are much better at 
home since I’m working. Why should 
I take a chance on something like that? 


Pedro—describing a projected rob- 
bery. 


We were just talking—when someone 
said: “This bookie that lives here has 
a lot of dough—a thousand dollars may- 
be. We can knock him over as he comes 
out of the house.” I didn’t like the idea. 
I'm working and doing all right. What 
would happen if I get caught. What 
would my girl say? I was scared. The 
cops were sure to pick me up for ques- 
tioning if the robbery happened. | 
couldn’t just take off and let them pull 
it. I said: “This guy won't have more 
than a few dollars. There are too many 
of us.” My friend Louis took my side. 
We started to argue. There were 7 of 
us arguing. This bookie walked out, 
right between us and no one laid a 
hand on him. 


Lefty—discussing the projected 
stealing of a car. 


They wanted a car to go to Rockaway. 
Whenever they used to ask me if I was 
with them on something I always said 
yes. This time I said count me out. I'm 
doing all right on my job. I've only 
got two years to finish evening High 
School. Taking a car is crazy. If they 
get sore at me over this, the hell with 
them. I’ve got other friends. 


In each of the situations described 
above, association with the street 
group had become less important to 
the boy. He was reluctant to jeopardize 
satisfying relationships in normative 
socio groups. Attitudes and behaviors 
developed in those groups were carried 
over to the street group. 

The family is almost universally op- 
posed to a boy’s affiliation with a street 
group. How then does a boy who is a 
member of a normative personal refer- 
ence group, his family, become a mem- 
ber of a delinquent personal reference 
group, a street group with a delin- 
quent sub-culture? 

The following constitutes an at- 
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tempt to explain this phenomenon: 


1. The lower class boy, a few years 
after he enters the school system, usu- 
ally before he is ten years of age, be- 
comes aware of the fact that, applying 
the standards of the educational sys- 
tem, his parents are failures. Their 
occupations are rated low, education 
considered poor, residence depreciated, 
and habits of dress, eating, and per- 
sonal cleanliness portrayed as sub- 
normal. The boy’s resentment toward 
his parents grows. A father of one of 
the boys, a steamfitter, stated that his 
sons are ashamed of him. They con- 
sider his work dirty. Where and why, 
he asked, have they been taught to 
look down upon him? And by whom? 
Ir is no coincidence that virtually 
every boy in the program looks down 
upon the occupation of his father or 
mother. The two exceptions are from 
middle class families. 


2. The lower class boy perceives of 
himself as unlikely to succeed at school. 
This confirms his feelings of inferiority 
and inadequacy. He accepts the vague 
success goal imparted to him at school 
and correctly appraises the likelihood 
of his failure. 

3. Other than the “success” goal, 
the lower class boy acquires no real- 
istic goal of any kind. It is amazing 
how many will reply “I don’t know” 
to the question, “What do you want 
to be?” Each boy knows that he is 
not likely to become president, gover- 
nor, an industrialist or a member of 
any of the professions or occupations 
viewed with favor in his class room or 
in his text books. He knows that he 
can become a worker of some sort, 
but finds this sort of endeavor viewed 
as inferior by his middle class school 
system. 

4. The boy in the lower class fam- 
ily perceives of himself as viewed with 
disfavor at home because he consumes 
without contributing. Time and again 
boys say that they are accused of eat- 
ing too much, being too hard on 
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clothes, spending too much, etc. 

5. The boy, whether in a lower class 
or middle class family, is objectively 
inferior to the adults in the family in 
earnings, skills, and prestige. As a 
result he tends to perceive himself as 
generally inferior. He acquires feelings 
of social competence only as a result 
of experiences in which he has pro- 
duced intended effects on other peo- 
ple; making them respond, obtaining 
expressions of affection, having expres- 
sions of affection accepted and giving 
advice which is accepted. Failing to 
experience feelings of social compe- 
tence in the family confirms feelings 
of inferiority and leads the individual 
to seek other groups in which he can 
succeed. 


6. The boy, lower class or middle 
class, who fails to acquire feelings of 
social competence in the family and 
does not derive satisfactions in norma- 
tive socio groups such as work or 
school groups, gravitates to the street 
for a great deal of his social life. 


7. On the street he finds others who, 
like himself, have been unsuccessful 
in experiencing social competence in 
the family or anywhere else. These 
boys usually lack any relationships in 
normative socio groups. If a street 
group is already in existence the boy 
we have described tries to join it. If 
he is accepted; if he wins recognition, 
approval and appreciation; if here he 
can make others respond and occa- 
sionally have his advice accepted; the 
group becomes his personal reference 
group. If the group has a delinquent 
sub-culture he has become a member 
of a delinquent personal reference 
group. 

How can we arrest or reverse this 
trend which seems inexorably to lead 


_ to delinquency? We have, by implica- 


tion, provided a partial answer to the 
question of why some boys exposed to 
delinquent norms participate in de- 
linquent acts and others do not. Those 
who choose conformity refuse to risk 
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the loss of love, the deprivation, or 
denial that would accompany action 
disapproved of by their families. The 
family group as a personal reference 
group is sufficiently satisfying to deter 
the boy from going elsewhere. Thus, 
one method of reversing the trend to- 
ward delinquency would be to increase 
the opportunities for satisfying re- 
sponse in the family group. The em- 
phasis of social case work in this area 
has been to help members of families 
to better understand the delinquent. 
If our analysis is correct, encouraging 
satisfying participation in normative 
socio groups should reinforce the fam- 
ily as a normative personal reference 
group. If the boy could earn money 
in part time employment or through 
scholastic subsidy he would meet with 
much more favorable response in the 
family. He would also win greater ap- 
proval in the family by carrying into 
the home normative patterns of be- 
havior acquired in normative socio 
groups. 

Our educational system can influ- 
ence adherence to normative reference 
groups by: 

1. Providing classes organized 
around the problem of developing 
realistic goals prior to age eleven. 
Qualifications, opportunities, salaries 
and training requirements can be 
stressed. 


2. Supplying psychological counsel- 
ing to boys before their eleventh year 
to assist them in deciding upon ap- 
propriate occupational and social goals. 
In a society in which upward social 
mobility for members of the lower 
Class depends to so great an extent on 
educational achievement we cannot 
rely on duress alone to encourage 
scholastic effort. The lower class boy 
who does not develop any realistic 
goals attends school because he is com- 
pelled to do so puts forth a minimum 
of effort, and drops out at the first op- 
portunity. Relating education to an at- 
tainable goal makes it more acceptable 


to the boy. The cases of Len and Carl, 
cited below, while not typical, illus- 
trate the relationship of goal acquisi- 
tion to social mobility. Twelve other 
boys were attending evening high 
schools, each with an attainable goal. 

3. Encouraging respect for skilled 
and semi-skilled workers and their 
crafts and occupations by field trips 
to watch such persons at work, by 
films emphasizing their contribution to 
society and lectures by members of 
labor organizations. Failure to do this 
has contributed to the present situa- 
tion in which boys display contempt 
for the occupations of their parents, , 
view their parents as failures, and per- 
ceive all occupational opportunities 
available to them as undesirable. 

4. Stimulating the organization of 
normative socio groups in the school 
based on occupational choice, recrea- 
tional choice, or educational interest. 
Carpentry clubs, mechanical clubs, 
radio repair clubs, are of the first type; 
dramatic clubs, art clubs, music clubs 
or clubs devoted to a particular sport- 
ing activity are of the second type; 
and french clubs, math clubs, physics 
clubs are of the third variety. 


THE CASE OF LEN 


Len was sent to Berkshire Farm for 
Boys after several involvements with the 
law for stealing and truancy. When he 
returned to New York City on after-care 
he was seventeen years old. His father 
had died in a mental institution and his 
mother was then a patient in a mental 
institution. One brother was in a re- 
formatory, a sister in a home for retarded 
girls and two younger siblings in an 
orphanage. Len, while on after-care, lived 
in a furnished room in Manhattan. At 
Berkshire Farm he had decided upon 
house painting as his career. He found, 
upon his return to New York City, that 
he did not like house painting. In the 
course of counseling sessions he expressed 
an interest in being an architect or an 
engineer. Before entering Berkshire 
Farm for Boys and while at the farm, 
the scores he attained on I.Q. tests placed 
him in the low normal range. The mean- 
ing of these test scores was explained 
to him. He felt that they did not accur- 
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ately reflect his ability. He was told that 
he could not begin to study for a pro- 
fessional career without first completing 
high school. That would require four 
years of attendance. A professional edu- 
cation in evening colleges would require 
an additional six years. Len was anxious 
to try. He went to work as a messenger, 
an occupation he had previously rejected, 
in order to attend evening high school. 
His grades have been excellent and he 
will be graduated in June, 1961, and 
enter evening college in September. Re- 
tests indicate an increase in I.Q. scores 
have placed him in the above average 
range. At work he has been promoted 
several times and is now head of a 
shipping department. 


THE CASE OF CARL 


Before Carl was sent to Berkshire 
Farm for Boys he had been a truant, been 
involved in stealing and had run away 
from home. When he returned to New 
York City he was sixteen years of age. 
He is above average in intelligence but 
saw no reason to finish high school. He 
went to work as a messenger. In coun- 
seling sessions it developed that he want- 
ed to be a psychologist, sociologist or 
social worker and did not consider it 
possible to attain any of these profes- 
sional goals. When the possibilities were 
made clear to him, he entered evening 
high school. His present goal is to be- 
come a sociologist. He is presently work- 
ing as a library page and appears to be 
doing well. 


We should also assist the adolescent 
who is not attending school and who 
desires and needs employment to find 
and hold satisfactory employment. In 
this connection, a review of all dis- 
criminatory legislation aimed at re- 
stricting work opportunities for ado- 
lescents is indicated. Continuation 
school requirements which have no 
other objective than keeping young 
people out of the labor market should 
be abolished. In lieu of complicated 
working paper requirements, a docu- 
ment should be issued to every boy 
fourteen years of age and over attend- 
ing school, authorizing part time work 
without red tape in specified occupa- 
tions during specified hours.’ At pres- 
ent our laws make it extremely diffi- 


cult for a boy under sixteen to obtain 
part time work. Frequently, the earn- 
ings derived from part time work sup- 
ply the financial support necessary to 
finance higher education. Boys between 
the ages of sixteen and seventeen are 
handicapped by the continuation 
school requirement referred to above. 
They have already terminated their 
education and any statute that prevents 
them from assuming occupational roles 
should be repealed. Instead of per- 
mitting boys to do something con- 
structive in a normative socio group, 
we leave them on the street with no 
money, no place to go, and nothing to 
do but mischief. 

In New York City and other urban 
centers an approach to dealing with 
gangs is to place a_ professionally 
trained group worker with the gang 
in an effort to substitute non-delin- 
quent for delinquent activity. The 
manual of the New York City Youth 
Board, quoted below, presents the ra- 
tionale for the approach (5, p. 107): 


Participation in a street gang or club, 
like participation in any natural group, 
is a part of the growing-up process of 
adolescence. Such primary group associ- 
ations possess potentialities for positive 
growth and development. Through such 
a group, the individual can gain security 
and develop positive ways of living with 
other individuals. Within the structure 
of his group the individual can develop 
such characteristics as loyalty, leadership, 
and community responsibility. 


If our analysis is correct, participa- 
tion in a street group leads to de- 
linquent acts because: 

1. Either the street group has a de- 
linquent sub-culture which defines such 
acts as appropriate (the gangs to 
which Youth Board workers are as- 
signed are street groups with such de- 


*linquent sub-cultures), or 


2. The street group is by definition 
non-normative. It is comprised of 
young people on the streets with no 
defined objectives. Such a group ef- 
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gages in a great deal of experimental 
behavior some of which is likely to 
violate the legal norms of the larger 
society. A boys club organized around 
a socially approved objective would 
not be classified as a street group. 


To give a street group structure and 
permanence reinforces it as a personal 
reference group and may actually con- 
tribute to delinquency. Yablonsky, 
based on his study of thirty gangs in 
New York City found three character- 
istic levels of membership organiza- 
tion. In the center, on the first level, 
are the leaders, youths always working 
to keep the gang together and in ac- 
tion, drafting, plotting and talking 
gang warfare. At a second level are 
youths who claim affiliation but limit 
their participation. At a third level 
are peripheral members who partici- 
pate on occasion and do not specifically 
identify as members (13). A group 
so constituted becomes a delinquent 
personal reference group. The Youth 
Board worker cannot effectively op- 
pose the leadership nor can he redirect 
it. Furthermore, as Merton demon- 
strates, insofar as subordinate or pros- 
pective group members are motivated 
to affiliate with a group, they tend to 
assimilate the sentiments and values 
of the prestigeful stratum in the group 
(9). In the gang, the significant oth- 
ers are the gang leaders with delin- 
quent values. 


Our theoretical orientation would 
require us to discourage membership in 
any street group, and most particularly, 
in any gang, by substituting and sup- 
porting normative socio groups. The 
Youth Board worker could be em- 
ployed to good advantage organizing 
boys clubs around constructive leader- 
ship and socially acceptable objectives. 
In such a setting he could become 
what Merton calls a “reference indi- 
vidual” as distinguished from a “role 
model.” The Heckscher Foundation 
settlement house in New York City 
sponsored such boys clubs in the 


1920's. They were organized as athietic 
clubs, attractions including an excel- 
lent gymnasium, a swimming pool 
and a large variety of supervised social 
events. Delinquent boys did not set 
the norms for these clubs. A known 
delinquent was immediately expelled 
and had to earn his way back by good 
behavior. 

While it may prove difficult and 
expensive to move those presently in 
street groups with delinquent sub-cul- 
tures into normative socio groups this 
would contribute greatly toward a re- 
duction in delinquency. It could be ac- 
complished in the following manner: 

1. By making available employment 
opportunities for those not attending 
school. 

2. By facilitating the process of ob- 
taining part time jobs for those attend- 
ing school. 

3. By providing role training to 
help the boys relate satisfactorily to 
employers, foremen and fellow work- 
ers. 

4. By providing normative socio 
groups as described above. 

5. By providing group psychother- 
apy and role training for those who 
do not accept work or school groups. 
As boys learn occupational, family 
and community roles they become 
more secure in these roles and their 
spontaneity and creativity is enhanced. 
Spontaneity in a role about which one 
knows little is likely to be pathological 
spontaneity. 

6. By removing from the community 
those boys who cannot or will not-ac- 
cept any of the above alternatives. 
After a period at a residential treat- 
ment center the boy can be returned 
to the community with a far better 
chance of success. 


SUMMARY 


In an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion: “How does the individual be- 
come committed to delinquency?”, a 
tentative reference group theory is ad- 
vanced. 
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An explanation is offered to account 
for the fact that an individual who is 
a member of a normative personal 
reference group, a family, later be- 
comes a member of a delinquent per- 
sonal reference group, a street group 
or gang. 

Based on the theoretical proposi- 
tions advanced recommendations are 
made which should reverse the trend 
to increases in delinquency. 

Finally, a method of moving those 
presently in street groups or gangs 
intO Mormative socio groups is pro- 


posed. 
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TRAFFIC LAW VIOLATION: A FOLK CRIME 


H. LAURENCE ROSS 
New York University 


Violations of the traffic laws are the 
most common form of reported crime 
in the United States, and the accidents 
associated with these violations are 
perhaps the most costly of our social 
problems. In 1958, 37,000 people died 
in auto accidents in this country. In 
that same year, 3,850 cases of murder 
and non-negligent manslaughter were 
reported to the F.B.L—a ratio of ten 
traffic fatalities to every murder. A 
most conservative estimate of injuries 
received in traffic accidents is 1,- 
350,000, as compared with 72.460 
cases of aggravated assault reported 
for the same year. Property damage to 
the amount of almost two billion dol- 
lars was accumulated in traffic acci- 
dents, compared with $266 million 
stolen by thieves, and more than half 
the latter was recovered, while the 
damage from accidents represents 2 
total loss. The combined costs of wage 
losses, medical expenses, and insurance 
overhead because of traffic accidents 
in 1958 are estimated to be $3.7 bil- 
lion, in addition to the costs of prop- 
erty damage (8; 15). 

This paper will offer support for 
the hypothesis that accidents are gen- 
erally the result of law violations. It 
will suggest resemblances and differ- 
ences between traffic law violators and 
other types of law violators, with par- 
ticular attention being paid to the 
“whice-collar criminal.” Ir will further 
point to significant trends in law and 
procedure concerning traffic law vio- 
lators. 





This article is based in part on experi- 
ence in Experimental Case Studies of Traf- 
fic Accidents, conducted at the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University in a 
Project supported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads (CPR 11-5981), National 
Institutes of Health, U. S. Public Health 
Service (RG-5359), and the Automotive 
Safety Foundation. 


LAW VIOLATIONS AND 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


It should be recognized that the 
highway is a social situation, in which 
people are interacting. However, the 
highway is a very special kind of so- 
cial situation. Drivers are typically 
anonymous, and interaction between 
them is brief and non-recurring. Com- 
munications are limited in content and 
are mediated through mechanical aids, 
such as lights and horns. Despite these 
conditions unfavorable to social order, 
the highway is a place of impressive 
orderliness in which accidents are rare 
events. Social control on the highway 
is maintained in larze part through 
the traffic law. 

The manifest function of the traffic 
law is to minimize conflict between 
vehicles traveling on the highway. It 
does so through several means. Some 
of the laws, which can be called rules 
of position, allocate the use of parts 
of the highway according to the di- 
rection and speed of the vehicles. Ex- 
amples are lane laws, passing regula- 
tions, and the like. A second group of 
laws, which can be called rules of 
priority, determines an order of prece- 
dence at intersections. Examples are 
rules pertaining to stop signs, traffic 
signals, and similar devices. A third 
group of laws, which can be called 
rules of responsibility, requires drivers 
to possess a minimum level of com- 
petence in manipulating the automo- 
bile and understanding other laws reg- 
ulating driving, as a condition of us- 
ing the public roads. Examples are 
laws concerning possession of a driver's 
license and driving under the influence 
of intoxicating beverages. 

It is, of course, true that a violation 
of one of these laws is nor sufficient 
for an accident to occur. Moreover, the 
probability of an accident resulting 
from a given law violation is extreme- 











ly low. On the other hand, there is 
evidence that a law violation may be 
necessary for most traffic accidents. 
According to the National Safety 
Council, violations of a traffic law were 
reported in 88 out of every 100 acci- 
dents in 1958 (15, p. 55). Since police 
tend not to report suspected violations 
where they believe a conviction is un- 
likely, this figure probably under- 
estimates the true proportion of acci- 
dents involving law violations. Fur- 
thermore, a correlation between law 
violations and participation in acci- 
dents has been demonstrated in the 
literature, lending further support to 
the posited relationship (4; 16). 

In sum, it is suggested that traffic 
law functions to maintain order on 
the highway, and that violations of 
this law result in accidents. The re- 
sponsibility that law must assume for 
order is particularly great in the realm 
of traffic, where other forms of social 
control are limited in their effective- 
ness. 


TRAFFIC LAW VIOLATION AND 
WHITE-COLLAR CRIME 


Since most traffic law violations in 
most states are legally classified as mis- 
demeanors, traffic law violation can be 
considered crime in both the legalistic 
school of criminological discussion 
(17; 21; 22) and in the socio-legal 
tradition of Sutherland (5; 6; 11; 12; 
20). That is to say, traffic law viola- 
tion is socially harmful behavior that 
is legally punishable, and the legal 
proscription of this behavior is gen- 
erally embodied in the criminal law. 
For instance, in the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, the standard for state motor 
vehicle laws, the following provisions 
are found: 


It is a misdemeanor for any person to 
violate any of the provisions of this act 
unless such violation is by this act or 
other law of this State declared to be 
a felony. . . . Every person convicted of 


a misdemeanor for a violation of any 
of the provisions of Chapters 10, 11, 12, 
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13 or 14 for which another penalty is 
not provided shall for a first conviction 
thereof be punished by a fine of not 
more than $100 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 10 days... (14). 


Heavier penalties are imposed by the 
Code for second and subsequent con- 
victions, and for such violations as 
reckless driving, driving under the in- 
— of liquor, and negligent homi- 
cide. 


Lack of social stigmatization. While 
traffic law violation fits the above 
definition of crime, it appears that in 
most Cases it is not considered in pub- 
lic opinion to be “real” criminality, 
and it has generally not been treated 
as a subject for criminological study. 
In these aspects, traffic law violation 
resembles the activities that Suther- 
land termed “white-collar crime” (6; 
20). Sutherland designated by this 
term those law violations engaged in 
by high status people while pursuing 
a white-collar occupation. Traffic law 
violations and white-collar crime have 
in common the fact that they are il- 
legal acts which are not stigmatized 
by the public as criminal. The re- 
mainder of this section will probe oth- 
er parallels between these two groups 
of illegal acts. 


Social status of the traffic law vio- 
lator. Sutherland's “white-collar crimi- 
nals” come from the ranks of business 
and professional men. An idea of the 
social status of traffic law violators, as 
compared with white-collar criminals, 
can be obtained from the following 
tables. Because of the obvious limita- 
tions of these tables in terms of the 
populations studied and the criteria 
of social status utilized, they should 
be interpreted as suggestive rather than 
as demonstrative. 

Table I is based on the police files 


in Evanston, Illinois, for the past ten 


years. Seventeen common traffic viola- 
tions and nine common non-traffic 
violations were chosen for study, and 
the files were systematically searched 
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TABLE I 


PROPORTION IN WHITE-COLLAR OCCUPATIONS AMONG VIOLATORS OF 
SELECTED LAWS IN EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, 1949-1959 








Proportion 

Violation Type white-collar* 
Improper left turn Traffic—position .87 
Improper right turn Traffic—position PY 
Disregarding red light Traffic—priority 73 
Disregarding stop sign Traffic—priority 73 
Disregarding flashing red Traffic—priority .70 
Passing in intersection Traffic—position .70 
Wrong way on one-way street Traffic—position 70 
Failing to yield right-of-way to automobile Traffic—priority 63 
Reckless driving Traffic—responsibility —" 
Following too closely Traffic—position 50 
Speeding Traffic—position 50 
Failure to signal Traffic—position 43 
Driving on the left Traffic—position A3 
Leaving scene of accident Traffic—responsibility 40 
Failure to yield right-of-way to pedestrian Traffic—priority ee at 
Drunken driving / Traffic—responsibitity ? 37 
Obtaining money under false pretenses Non-traffic 36 
Disorderly conduct Non-traffic .23 
Narcotics Non-traffic a 
Driving after license is suspended Traffic—responsibility .20 
Petty larceny Non-traffic .20 
Non-support Non-traffic ok? 
Assault Non-traffic 13 
Burglary Non-traffic 10 
Intoxication Non-traffic .07 
Gambling and prostitution Non-traffic aerre* 





* N=30, unless otherwise specified. 
** N=15 

“+8 N=24 

**** N=18 


for thirty cases of each offense.* The 
occupation of the offender was noted 
in each case. Persons with the occu- 
pation of “housewife” and “student” 
were excluded from the sample because 


*The sampling procedure used started 
among the cards in the first drawer of the 
files at a randomly selected point. One card 
was selected at every twelve-inch interval 
from there on, and tallied in its appropriate 
category. If a category was filled with 
thirty cases, the card following the one 
selected was tallied. After proceeding once 
through the files in this fashion, a second 
random starting place was chosen and the 
Process was continued. Selection continued 
until there were thirty cases in all categories 
except the rarest ones, noted in the table. 


of the difficulty of classifying these oc- 
cupations in terms of social status. 
The proportion of violators with 
white-collar* occupations was com- 
puted for each offense category. Since 
the white-collar proportion of the male 
labor force in this community is .67, 
it can be seen from Table I that traffic 
law violators have a higher social status 
than violators of other criminal laws, 
and that the status distribution of traf- 
fic law violators is close to the distri- 
bution of the total male labor force in 


*Professional, and semi-professional, pro- 
prietors, managers and officials, and clerical 
and sales occupations. 
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TABLE Il 


PROPORTION OF WHITE RACE AMONG VIOLATORS OF LAWS REPORTED IN 
THE UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS FOR 1958* 





























Proportion 
Violation Type white race 
Forgery and counterfeiting Non-traffic 85 
Driving while intoxicated Traffic—responsibility 83 
Embezzlement and fraud Non-traffic 80 
Auto theft Non-traffic 78 
Manslaughter by negligence Non-traffic 78 
Drunkenness Non-traffic 74 
Vagrancy Non-trafhic 73 
Other sex offenses (except forcible rape) Non-traffic .70 
Burglary—breaking and entering Non-traffic .68 
Larceny Non-traffic 68 
Stolen property, buying, receiving, etc. Non-traffic 67 
Suspicion Non-traffic .65 
Liquor laws Non-traffic 65 
Offenses against family and children Non-traffic 64 
Disorderly conduct Non-traffic a7 
Other (non-aggravated) assaults Non-traffic 55 
Prostitution and commercialized vice Non-traffic 53 
Forcible rape Non-traffic A9 
Weapons, carrying, possession, etc. Non-traffic AT 
Robbery Non-traffic AS 
Narcotic drug laws Non-traffic 39 
Murder and non-negligent manslaughter Non-traffic 36 
Aggravated assault Non-traffic 35 
Gambling Non-traffic 22 





















most cases.** This is particularly true 
for violators of position and priority 
rules. 

The results of Table I are limited 
by the fact that the table is based 
on a sample of a small and special uni- 
verse. Table II, based on national fig- 
ures reported by the F.B.L, suggests 
that the findings of Table I are more 
generally applicable. The Uniform 
Crime Reports for 1958 tabulate driv- 
ing while intoxicated—a traffic law 
violation—with twenty-three other 
categories of crime in a racial analysis 
(8, Table 21, p. 97). Table II, de- 
rived from this analysis, presents the 


**As the sample, omitting students and 
housewives, contained less than ten percent 
females, the male labor force was con- 
sidered the appropriate base for comparison. 


*Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uniform Crime Reports, 1958 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1959). Table 21, p. 97. 


proportions of each criminal category 
listed as white. Accepting race, rather 
than occupation, as the index of status, 
it is seen that the traffic law viola- 
tion is committed by high status peo- 
ple more than all the other tabulated 
offenses but one. Given the informa- 
tion that the proportion of whites in 
the United States runs about nine in 
ten, it is further seen that the status 
distribution of the traffic law violators 
is close to that of the population as a 
whole, supporting on a more general 
level the observations made in Table I. 


While traffic law violators come 
from generally higher social strata than 
the more familiar type of criminal, the 
above materials indicate that they are 
not an exclusively white-collar group. 
Furthermore, except for members of 
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such blue-collar occupational groups 
as bus- and truck-drivers and chauf- 
feurs, their violations are not com- 
mitted in the course of their occupa- 
tions. Thus, it cannot be said that 
trafic law violators are white-collar 
criminals in Sutherland's sense. How- 
ever, their superiority in status to the 
stereotyped criminal may be partially 
responsible for the differential social 
and legal treatment that traffic law 
violators share with white-collar crimi- 
nals. 

Prevalence of traffic law violation. 
One of Sutherland's reasons for con- 
cern with white-collar criminality was 
the lack of recognition, among the 
public and among criminologists, of 
the numbers of violations being com- 
mitted. In this respect, traffic law vio- 
lation resembles white-collar crime. 
The volume of traffic offenses is over- 
whelming when compared with all 
other reported offenses, and probably 
also surpasses the volume of white- 
collar criminal activity which is given 
administrative treatment and thus is 
not included in statistics of reported 
crime. The American Bar Association 
(1) reports that in 1955, in 889 
cities, there were 21 million traffic 
cases filed (including parking), of 
which 8.5 million were “moving” vio- 
lations (excluding parking). These 
figures can be compared with the 2.2 
million non-traffic offenses of all types 
reported to the F.B.I. from 1,586 cities 
—and more than half of these were 
the minor charges of drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct (8, Table 17, p. 
93). Similarly, Wooton (25) reports 
that, in Britain, motorists constitute 
over 48 per cent of all those convicted 
of criminal charges. 


Relationship to the mores. Suther- 
land traced the lack of stigmatization 
of white-collar crime to the recency of 
the legislation involved and a lack of 
correspondence between the law and 
the mores. Traffic law violation pre- 
sents a clear case of these conditions, 
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recognized in the following statement 
by Barbara Wooton: 


In half a century the invention of the 
internal combustion engine has com- 
pletely revolutionized the business of our 
criminal courts. Yet this revolution is 
generally ignored by the public and by 
the professional sociologist—to a degree 
that really queers all criminological dis- 
cussion. Apparently on the Marxian prin- 
ciple that law is made and operated in 
the interests of the well-to-do, motoring 
offenses generally, and infringement of 
speed limits in particular, are not ordi- 
narily thought to “count” as crimes at 
all (25). 


The discrepancy between the crime 
and the mores in the case of traffic 
law violations is enhanced by the fact 
that conviction for violations of many 
trafic ordinances need not involve 
criminal intent, or mens rea, on the 
part of the violator. This is because 
these ordinances are in the legal realm 
of mala prohibita, rather than mala 
in se. The distinction is one between 
acts which “are forbidden . by 
statute, but not otherwise wrong” and 
those done “willfully and corruptly” 
(17, p. 11). 


There is no offense ma/um in se without 
some form of mens rea, but the normal 
mens rea requirement is not a necessary 
ingredient of an offense malum_ pro- 
hibitum. The typical case involves a mis- 
take of fact. An act has been done under 
an innocent and non-negligent mistake 
of fact of such a nature that what was 
done would have been not only lawful 
but entirely proper had the facts been 
as they were reasonably supposed to be. 
This is a complete defense to a prosecu- 
tion for an offense malum in se. It is no 
defense to a prosecution for an offense 
malum probibitum (17, pp. 693-695). 


It should be noted furthermore that, 
in these cases, the criterion for con- 
viction, is a preponderance of evidence, 
rather than the usual criminal criterion 
of guilt beyond reasonable doubt. 

In fact, mens rea would appear to 
be the exception, rather than the rule, 
in traffic law violations. Interviews 
with trafic law violators in a recent 
project at Northwestern University— 











participants in almost fifty accidents 
—failed to reveal a single case of such 
intent, although many people claimed 
they knew the laws and admitted their 
violations. 

Many law violations appeared to 
be the result of minor skill failures 
and perceptual errors. Respondents 
failed to stop at stop signs when they 
did not see the signs; misjudging the 
slickness of a roadway surface became 
a violation of a reasonable speed law; 
a poorly performed maneuver of the 
steering wheel became an “improper” 
turn; etc. The following citations from 
juristic discussions of traffic law vio- 
lators are relevant to this point: 


In these courts whose criminal jurisdic- 
tion previously covered the drunk, the 
tramp, the petty thief, the masher, the 
assaulter, and persons generally of ill 
repute in the community, there began 
to arise the victim (sic) of an increased 
tempo of life: the age of speed... . 
They were definitely not the type person 
who either associated with the normal 
non-traffic defendant or of whom it 
could be said that they understood only 
the “rod” (23). 


The attitude is generally held that the 
traffic violator cannot be regarded as a 
criminal in the usual sense of the word, 
even though he has broken the law. 
The traffic offender differs from the aver- 
age criminal court defendant, both in 
character and with regard to state of 
mind (9). 


Folk crime. This section has sug- 
gested many parallels between traffic 
law violations and those law violations 
termed white-collar crime by Suther- 
land. While both are criminal accord- 
ing to socio-legal criteria, both are 
ignored or condoned by the crimino- 
logical profession and by the general 
public. Yet both types of violation 
are widespread and socially costly. The 
leaders of society, without thinking of 
themselves as criminals, participate ex- 
tensively in both kinds of law viola- 
tions, although violation of the traffic 
laws is not confined to these leaders. 
It may be useful to think of both 
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white-collar crime and traffic law viola- 
tions as sub-species of folk crime.* 
This category is proposed in order to 
group together violations of laws that 
are introduced to regulate the novel 
kinds of behavior that an increasingly 
advanced technology and an increas- 
ing division of labor generate. It 
should be noted, as Aubert states in 
connection with white-collar crime, 
that “the laws . . . are usually not in 
obvious or apparent harmony with the 
mores. They are largely an outcome 
of the increased complexity of modern 
industrial society, a complexity which 
requires legal control of activities with 
long-range and often very indirectly 
damaging effects” (2, p. 266). 

The characteristics of folk crime are 
present in Sutherland's description of 
white-collar crime. However, in pro- 
posing the more general category of 
folk crime, these characteristics are 
emphasized to the exclusion of Suther- 
land’s focus on the occupational con- 
text of the act and the white-collar 
status of the criminal. 

The following propositions are spec- 
ulatively offered concerning folk 
crime: 

(a) Major increments to the com- 
plexity of a society, of which the 
automobile is a technological example, 
create a need for regulation where 
none was previously necessary. 

(b) Legislation to regulate the con- 
ditions brought about by increasing 
complexity reclassifies certain preva- 
lent non-criminal behavior as crime. 

(c) Especially where the harmful 
effect of the proscribed behavior is in- 
direct or improbable in most instances, 
the novel legislation may not be re- 
lated to previously existing norms. 

(d) Criminal behavior in folk crime 
is rooted, not necessarily in lower-class 
culture, but in the culture of groups 
most affected by the social or tech- 


*This term was suggested by Erwin O. 
Smigel, in a private communication. 
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nological changes that the legislation 
attempts to control. White-collar crime 
is the special case of folk crime result- 
ing from legislation regulating busi- 
ness and finance. The automobile, with 
its impact on all social classes, gen- 
erates more pervasive forms of folk 
crime. 

(e) In particular instances, large 
numbers of people, including those of 
high status, will be involved in law 
violations related to major social 
changes. 


(f) The lack of congruence between 
the new laws and established mores, 
the generally higher social status of 
the violators, and the possibly large 
size of the group of violators among 
the total population, will tend to be 
associated with preferential treatment 
of folk criminals in the public image 
and in the judicial process. 


Examples of other law violations 
with the characteristics of folk crime 
can be found in the literature. Among 
them is “chiseling” in unemployment 
compensation. According to Smigel 
(19), chiseling shares with white- 
collar crime (and traffic law violation ) 
the 1ollowing characteristics: the par- 
ticipant is not a professional criminal, 
he is not stigmatized as criminal, he 
may lack criminal intent, and he is 
treated differently from “ordinary” 
criminals. Smigel notes that the chiseler 
differs from the white-collar criminal 
in that his action need not be com- 
mitted in the course of his occupation, 
and he may be found in any social 
class. 


Another example is participation in 
the war-time black market (5; 11). 
Although Clinard claims this is white- 
collar crime, he presents statistics 
showing that 65 per cent of the peo- 
ple imprisoned for these violations 
had less than a high-school education, 
thus indicating that high social status 
need not be involved. Furthermore, it 
is obvious that at least the consumers 
engaging in black market transactions 


did mot necessarily commit these 
crimes in the course of their occupa- 
tions. 

In sum, the category of folk crime 
is proposed as a convenient way of 
thinking about traffic law violations, 
white-collar crime, chiseling, black 
market dealings, and many other il- 
legal actions that have in common a 
source in social complexity. As opposed 
to “ordinary criminals,” folk criminals 
are relatively numerous, unstigmatized, 
and differentially treated in the legal 
process. While they tend to be from 
higher social classes than the typical 
stigmatized criminal, they need not be 
predominantly white-collar, and the 
proscribed acts need not be committed 
in the course of business. 


JUDICIAL TREATMENT OF TRAFFIC 
LAW VIOLATORS 


The factors that distinguish traffic 
law violation from other crimes ap- 
pear to have resulted in differential 
treatment for the traffic violator, in a 
manner analogous to the treatment of 
other folk crimes. Because of the large 
numbers of offenses committed, there 
has been a strain on traditional crimi- 
nal procedures, resulting in new in- 
stitutional forms. Because of the status 
of the offenders and their lack of crim- 
inal intent, there has arisen the neces- 
sity for new kinds of sanctions. Be- 
cause of the dependence of traffic law 
on technology, there have developed 
new attitudes toward the law. 

New institutional forms. With traf- 
fic prosecutions numbering in the mil- 
lions, the need for judicial processing 
of these offenses has exceeded the ca- 
pacity of the traditional court system. 
Trial by jury for every case would not 
be possible. One response to this situ- 
ation has been the development of 
violations bureaus to handle the less 
serious charges. The legal basis for the 
bureaucratic treatment of criminal acts 
is a signed plea of guilt and a waiver 
of trial. Standard schedules of fines are 





used, and payment of these penalties 
by mail is often permitted. The viola- 
tions bureau has become a standard 
and integral part of the institutional 
machinery for handling violations of 
traffic laws. Three-quarters of the traf- 
fic cases in 1955 cited in the American 
Bar Association report (1) were proc- 
essed through violations bureaus. Not 
all of these were minor infractions. 
Forty per cent of the “moving” viola- 
tions were handled in violations bu- 
reaus. Bureaucratic processing of crim- 
inal acts on a large scale in the traffic 
field represents an extreme of the 
trend to administrative treatment not- 
ed by Sutherland for white-collar 
crime, end constitutes a recognition of 
the impracticability of alternative 
methods of procedure. It would be 
extremely unlikely that a committee 
of the American Bar Association would 
recommend the use of such procedures 
in cases of petty theft or disorderly 
conduct as they do in the case of minor 
traffic infractions, although in a few 
instances, such as in the Recorder's 
Court in Detroit, the violations bu- 
reau has expanded to cover certain 
minor non-traffic offenses. 


Yet the violations bureau has nor 
solved the problem of processing mil- 
lions of traffic offenses. In San Fran- 
cisco, where only four per cent of the 
parking violations and sixteen per cent 
of the more serious “moving” viola- 
tions are processed in court, the aver- 
age traffic judge was handling 91 cases 
a day in 1955 (18). A streamlining 
of court procedure has accordingly 
taken place. The jury trial is exceed- 
ingly rare in the processing of traffic 
violations today. The typical court for 
the trial of traffic charges meets in a 
special session for the consideration 
of traffic cases only. Special training 
is advised for the presiding judge. 
Cases are of necessity heard quickly. 
As noted above, in many instances the 
criterion of guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt is replaced by the criterion of 
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a preponderance of evidence for guilt. 

The work of courts and violations 
bureaus in the attempted control of 
traffic infractions is aided by the tech- 
nique of police “warnings” without 
arrests (10). Im certain notorious sit- 
uations the stopping of a motorist by 
a policeman has become a situation 
of informal trial, with a “fine” in the 
form of a bribe collected by the police- 
man. The ethics of the situation aside, 
large scale bribery of police functions 
to relieve the strains on the legitimate 
processing system caused by volume 
of cases. 


New kinds of sanctions. Punishment 
of law violators in terms of fines and 
jail sentences is in large pare depend- 
ent on the assumption of criminal in- 
tent and moral guilt to be expiated by 
imposed sacrifice (13). The traffic law 
violator who lacks criminal guilt often 
reacts to punishment for traffic law 
infraction as either “a cost of doing 
business” or an unjust penalty for 
something that could not possibly have 
been avoided. Furthermore, the con- 
cept of uniform fines for similar acts 
results in subjectively unequal penalties 
for law violators of different economic 
status. Associated with these facts, the 
prevailing trend in the field of traffic 
law enforcement is an attempt to edu- 
cate the violator, with little intent to 
punish except in the most serious cases. 
Traffic judges try to include a lecture 
as a part of every conviction procedure. 
An increasingly popular “sentence” is 
to attend a traffic safety school, usually 
conducted by local police. Examples of 
more idiosyncratic attempts at educa- 
tion are the requirement to visit the 
accident ward of a hospital, suspen- 
sion of a fine if a car is junked, and 
an enforced ten-second stop at a fre- 
quently violated stop sign (24). The 
trend to education is experimental 
in the sense that its success in con- 
trolling behavior depends on the ex- 
istence of an undemonstrated rela- 
tionship between law violation and 
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knowledge, and on the assumption 
that the proper knowledge can be im- 
parted by these techniques. 

A second trend in new kinds of 
sanctions is the use of a functional 
equivalent to incarceration in the form 
of license suspension and revocation. 
Assuming that the loss of a driver's 
license will keep the driver off the 
road, the offending behavior is elimi- 
nated while the individual keeps his 
freedom. The legal basis for this action 
is the assumption that driving is a 
privilege granted by the state, rather 
than an individual right. While this 
assumption has often been supported 
in the courts, there is reason to doubt 
its sociological realism, for with metro- 
politan decentralization many people 
living in suburban areas have become 
completely dependent on private auto- 
mobile transportation. The judge or 
state motor vehicle bureau suspending 
the license of a driver runs the risk 
of forcing the driver into the more 
serious violation of licensing laws be- 
cause of his dependence on his auto- 
mobile for his livelihood. When, for 
instance, Connecticut started suspend- 
ing licenses for speeding and total 
suspensions rose from 17,651 in 1955 
to 33,075 in 1956, revocations of li- 
censes resulting from driving while 
previously suspended went from zero 
to 1518 (7). 


New attitudes toward the law. 
While the institutional forms and 
kinds of sanctions noted above are 
important, perhaps the most interest- 
ing development in the field of traffic 
law enforcement is the appearance of 
new attitudes toward the laws. The 
novelty of the traffic situation has re- 
sulted in overshadowing of the charis- 
matic and traditional bases of legiti- 
macy for the law by rational-legal 
ones. It is common for laws in the 
traffic field to be labeled by prestigious 
authorities as defective and inappro- 
priate. The main reason for this is that 
the technology of the automobile and 


the trafficways is constantly changing. 
Speed laws, auto inspection laws, and 
financial responsibility laws of twenty 
years ago are already outmoded under 
today's conditions. Another reason may 
be legislative recognition of wide- 
spread violations. The American Bar 
Association recommends that: “Traffic 
laws with inherent defects should be 
revised and those which are unerforce- 
able or unnecessary should be repealed” 
(1, p. 4). The criterion of a proper 
speed limit is not what was stated in 
the original set of traffic control en- 
actments, but rather a quasi-scientific 
criterion of “safety” and “convenience.” 
Traffic enforcement officials often ex- 
press the opinion that the best law is 
the most efficient one, regardless of 
when it was put into existence or the 
stature of the legislator who proposed 
it. For example, the Automobile Club 
of Hartford proposes the following: 


Since many studies have proved that 
basically, regardless of posted signs, most 
motorists drive at a speed they consider 
reasonable and prudent according to 
constantly changing conditions, it fol- 
lows that whatever this speed may be, 
it should become the speed limit, and 
be so posted and enforced (3). 


In line with the rational-legal bases 
of traffic law, and the decreased em- 
phasis on punishment noted above, 
there have also been instances of leg- 
islative bodies refusing the misde- 
meanor classification to ordinary traffic 
offenses. In New York, traffic viola- 
tions are termed “traffic infractions.” 
According to Article 1, Section 29 of 
the New York Vehicle and Traffic 
Law, “A traffic infraction is not a 
crime, and the penalty and punish- 
ment therefore shall not be deemed 
for any purpose a penal or criminal 
penalty or punishment.” Traffic law 
violations in Pennsylvania are known 
as “summary offenses.” In New Jersey 
they are “disorderly offenses.” In nei- 
ther state are these considered to be 
crimes, although the procedures for 
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prosecution are identical with criminal 
procedures. In defining traffic law vio- 
lation out of the realm of criminality, 
these legislators are working toward 
the congruence of law and the mores 
sought by Sutherland, but in a direc- 
tion Opposite to the one he implied in 
his writings to be desirable. Instead 
of working to get the criminal nature 
of the iaws sanctioned in public opin- 
ion, they are modifying the laws to fit 
the present condition of opinion, 
which denies the criminality of traffic 
law violations. Assuming the desir- 
ability of congruence between law and 
mores, and assuming that the contri- 
bution of the criminal stigma to con- 
trol of behavior is minor—both im- 
plied by Sutherland—this seems as 
reasonable an action as Sutherland’s 
alternative. 


SUMMARY 


Traffic law violations are a costly 
and widespread form of criminal ac- 
tivity. Like white-collar crime, they 
represent activity that is both harmful 
to society and legally proscribed, yet 
condoned in public opinion and ig- 
nored by students of criminality. 

Violation of the traffic law resembles 
white-collar crime in that the social 
status of the offenders is high, the 
number of offenses is great, and the 
laws involved are of recent origin and 
appear umsupported by the mores. 
However, differences between these 
categories exist in that traffic law vio- 
lators do not appear to possess signifi- 
cantly higher social status than the 
population at large, and opportunities 
for the offenses are not dependent on 
occupational duties. It is suggested that 
the resemblances between white-collar 
crime and traffic law violation may 
arise from their relation to social com- 
plexity, and that they may both be con- 
sidered folk crime. 

Several trends in the judicial treat- 
ment of traffic law violators appear 
related to the special characteristics of 
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folk crime. Among these trends are 
new institutional forms, such as viola- 
tions bureaus; new kinds of sanctions, 
such as attendance at traffic safety 
school; and new attitudes toward the 
law, replacing charismatic and tradi- 
tional bases of legitimacy with rational- 
legal ones. 

Consideration of traffic law viola- 
tion, like consideration of white-collar 
crime, should remind criminologists 
that their theory neglects the most fre- 
quent and costly kinds of anti-social 
behavior. Furthermore, the elements of 
the social control system in modern 
society—the police and the courts— 
are far more involved in the regulation 
of traffic than in the pursuit of bandits, 
yet the study of social control empha- 
sizes the latter to the virtual exclusion 
of the former. If death, injury, and 
damage to property are the criteria of 
importance, traffic law violations in 
particular, and folk crime in general, 
can legitimately claim a high priority 
among our major social problems, and 
recognition in our social problems 
theory. 
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A CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS OF THE ACCIDENT PHENOMENON 


EDWARD A. SUCHMAN 
New York City Department of Health 


Research begins with a description 
and, hopefully, a definition of the phe- 
nomenon to be studied. The term “ac- 
cident” at present is not a scientific 
construct but rather a common-sense 
word generally used to describe some 
unforeseen or chance event that pro- 
duces bodily injury or property dam- 
age. The major emphasis of most 
common-sense usage of the term “ac- 
cident” seems to be upon the unex- 
pectedness and undesirability of the 
phenomenon. An accident usually oc- 
curs swiftly with some sudden and 


Revision of a paper read at the Confer- 
ence on Behavioral Approaches to Research 
on Childhood Accidents, October 1960, for 
the Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children. 


unanticipated turn of events that takes 
the unfortunate and innocent victim 
by surprise. It is over quickly, and 
there is the general feeling that little 
can be done except to clean up the 
damage. And so, although accidents 
constitute one of the leading causes of 
death and disability, we find extreme- 
ly little of the kind of research activity 
that characterizes modern medicine’s 
attack upon such killers as heart dis- 
ease and cancer, or such disablers as 
polio or cerebral palsy. 

Much of this lack of research ac- 
tivity seems traceable to the current 
inadequacy of any systematic approach 
to the definition and conceptualiza- 
tion of the accident phenomenon. 
There is a need to examine accidental 
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events in an attempt to remove them 
from the area of the unpredictable 
and uncontrollable. Our hope is that 
once accidents can be viewed as one 
aspect of human behavior, rather than 
the result of purely chance events, the 
full force of social and psychological 
theory and research might be brought 
to bear toward an increased under- 
standing of them. 


PROBLEMS OF DEFINITION 


Research on accidents must begin 
with an attempt to define more clearly 
which events shall be called accidents. 
It is doubtful that any single definition 
will cover all types of events of in- 
terest to the student of accidents. Much 
will depend upon the objectives or 
special interests of the researcher. If 
we view an accident as the end prod- 
uct of a sequence of acts or events 
which result in some “unanticipated” 
consequence that is judged as “unde- 
sirable,” we can immediately see that 
what is called unanticipated and un- 
desirable may vary from individual to 
individual, from situation to situation, 
and even from culture to culture. These 
are subjective terms which are not 
easily amenable to rigorous definition. 

Let us look briefly at some of the 
variations in meaning and emphasis 
which these terms can have. From the 
point of view of medicine and public 
health, accidents are listed among the 
various diseases as a cause of death. 
Certainly an accident is not a disease 
in the physiological sense, and it is 
not the accident but the “undesirable” 
injury that is the ultimate cause of 
death. In medicine and public health, 
therefore, the accent is upon the con- 
sequences of the event as determining 
whether or not that event will be called 
an accident. The same event, e.g., fall- 
ing down stairs, will be called an acci- 
dent if it results in an injury, but not 
called an accident if the individual 
picks himself up without any bodily 
injury. (But this event may still be 
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labeled an accident if it subsequently 
produces some emotional disturbance, 
such as a fear of heights.) Thus, from 
the medical point of view, an accident 
may be viewed as a form of injury- 
producing behavior. The medical in- 
terest lies in preventing, lessening, or 
treating the injury (e.g., a good pub- 
lic health technique for preventing 
playground accidents might be to use 
sawdust under the swings—the child 
may still fall off, buc there will be no 
accident as long as there is no in- 
jury). Accidents, therefore, from a 
medical point of view are of interest 
only as “causes” of injury or death. It 
is mot the accident per se that is of 
interest, but, like poor housing, or a 
polluted water supply, the accident is 
attacked because it produces an un- 
healthful condition. 


Other points of view beside the 
medical are possible. For example, the 
field of law would probably be more 
interested in the antecedents than the 
consequences of the accident. Here the 
emphasis is upon the “unanticipated” 
variable in our definition of an acci- 
dent. A legal analysis might attempt 
to determine to what extent an indi- 
vidual should be held responsible for 
the sequence of events leading to the 
accident. Homicide, for example, is an 
accident only if it is unpremeditated. 
Important distinctions are made be- 
tween “acts of God” and “acts of 
man” in terms of liability. The focus 
of the undesirable consequences may 
also shift from individual injury to 
property damage. If our victim of the 
fall down the stairs escapes injury (and 
therefore a medical accident), he is 
still liable to a legal accident claim if 
in the course of his descent he damages 
the banister. 


A great deal of the present confu- 
ston in discussions about accidents 
stems from these quite legitimate dif- 
ferences in points of view. Our task 
will be to see to what extent we can 
separate the uses to which the term 
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accident is put from its inherent dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. How may 
we logically define the concept of ac- 
cidents in such a way as to separate 
accident from non-accident events, and 
then to develop a taxonomy of acci- 
dents which would permit us to classi- 
fy the various forms of accidental 
events? 


We begin with the two major at- 
tributes of accidents already noted in 
the common-sense definition of the 
term—unanticipated (i.e. chance) 
“causes” and undesirable (i.e, nega- 
tive) “effects.” These two factors do 
seem to constitute the major dimen- 
sions of most definitions of accidents. 
For example, Gordon and Aycock de- 
fine accidents as “a chance event de- 
veloping without foresight or expecta- 
tion, and resulting in injury or loss” 
(7). The New International Diction- 
ary defines an accident as “1) an un- 
desirable or unfortunate happening; 
casualty; mishap, 2) anything that 
happens unexpectedly, without design, 
or by chance.” 


We can, however, raise several chal- 
lenging questions concerning these two 
characteristics. First, what do we mean 
by an unanticipated or chance event? 
The so-called “act of God,” such as 
being hit by lightning or drowning in 
a flood, is generally considered as the 
most completely unavoidable and 
fortuitous event. At the other end of 
the scale would be an “act of man,” 
where it is quite clear that the event 
was due to some manmade interven- 
tion. However, in a great many cases, 
this distinction between “acts of God” 
and “acts of man” becomes quite arbi- 
trary. As science learns more about the 
“acts of God,” they tend to become 
“acts of man.” Furthermore many be- 
havioral (or manmade) events are 
even less predictable or controlled than 
natural phenomena (acts of God). It 
would seem to make much better sense 
from the point of view of definition 
to avoid this rather mystical distinc- 


tion and instead to classify events ac- 
cording to their degree of predictabili- 
ty and control. 

In a similar way, we can examine 
the dimension of “undesirable” effects 
and, once again, note the subjectivity 
of this appraisal. Physical injury in the 
medical sense can vary from minor 
cuts to crippling and to death. The 
assessment of the amount of property 
damage resulting from an accident may 
require the skills of a highly experi- 
enced insurance adjuster. Several re- 
search workers have questioned the 
validity of including the injury or 
damages altogether as an inherent part 
of the definition of accidents. “The 
resulting injury is a consequence of 
this unplanned event, and does not in 
itself constitute the accident—it fol- 
lows afterward” (1). 


If we relate these two dimensions 
of unpredictability and injury, we see 
that, to a large extent, these two vari- 
ables are quite independent of each 
other. It is, for example, possible for 
an individual to fall down the stairs 
(the chance event) without hurting 
himself (the injury), just as it is pos- 
sible for an injury to be the result of 
some “planned” event rather than a 
chance event. Although the presence 
of an injury or damage may be a 
necessary condition for a medical or 
legal interest in accidents, it does not 
appear to be an inherent part of the 
definition of the accident phenomenon. 


The analysis above underscores some 
of the major problems involved- in 
defining an accident. It seems apparent 
from the criticisms of much of the 
current data that we are dealing with 
a complex event for which we can 
only hope to develop a “range” defini- 
tion rather than a “class” definition. 
We cannot define accidents as a sim- 
ple, unitary concept: instead we must 
list a set of criteria for characterizing 
accidental events. In describing some 
event, the term “accident” is more 
likely to be used the more the event 
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manifests the following three major 
characteristics: 


(a) Degree of expectedness—the less the 
event could have been anticipated, the 
more likely it is to be labeled an acci- 
dent. 

(b) Degree of avoidability—the less the 
event could have been avoided, the more 
likely it is to be labeled an accident. 
(c) Degree of intention—the less the 
event was the result of deliberate action, 
the more likely it is to be labeled an 
accident. 


Thus, an accident may be defined as 
that class of event which involves a 
low level of expectedness, avoidability, 
and intention. This definition would 
therefore include as accidents not only 
those events that result in bodily in- 
jury (e.g., medical accidents) but also 
those unexpected, unavoidable, and 
unintentional acts such as losing things 
or forgetting appointments (e.g., be- 
havioral accidents). 

From this point of view, the defini- 
tion of an event as an accident be- 
comes a matter of setting up a cut- 
off point as to the degree of the un- 
expected, unavoidable, and uninten- 
tional that is required before one is 
willing to accept an event as being an 
accident. It is obvious that this cut- 
off point will vary from group to 
group (e.g., a child’s swallowing of 
poison is more likely to be accepted 
as an accident than would the same act 
by an adult) or from time to time 
(e.g., a person falling ill with malaria 
a hundred years ago may have been 
more readily viewed as the victim of 
an accident than would an individual 
today who deliberately enters a ma- 
larial mosquito-infested area without 
taking due precautions). Knowledge, 
in both cases, is assumed to reduce the 
unexpectedness and unavoidability and 
to make the subsequent negative con- 
sequences more the fault of the in- 
dividual (i.e., intentional) than of the 
circumstances. 

This definition of an accident clearly 
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removes the presence or absence of an 
injury from the definition itself and 
makes it a consequence of the accident. 
Why the individual was injured be- 
comes a separate question from why 
the accident occurred. Furthermore, 
there is nothing in our definition to 
limit accidental events to those with 
undesirable consequences. Whether the 
result of the unexpected, unavoidable, 
and unintentional act is an unhappy 
or a happy one remains independent 
of our definition. Our attempt here is 
to set up a Class of events which can 
be studied quite independently of their 
consequences. 

To our list of three defining char- 
acteristics, we may add certain corol- 
laries which appear to be associated 
with the degree of expectedness, avoid- 
ability, and intention. To some extent 
these may be viewed as symptoms of 
accidents—the more they are present, 
the more likely is it that the event 
will be diagnosed as an “accident”: 


(a) Degree of warning—the less warn- 
ing, the more likely the event is to be 
labeled an accident. (This characteristic 
is related to the degree of avoidability, 
since preventive behavior is more likely 
to occur if the individual is given enough 
time. ) 

(b) Duration of occurrence—the more 
quickly the event happens, the more 
likely it is to be labeled an accident. (An 
accident is usually over quickly, again 
reflecting a low degree of control.) 

(c) Degree of negligence—the more 
recklessness or carelessness associated 
with the event, the less likely it is to be 
labeled an accident. (Negligence infers 
that the event was avoidable and there- 
fore, “It was no accident.” ) 

(d) Degree of misjudgment—the more 
mistakes in judgment associated with the 
event, the less likely it is to be labeled 
an accident. (Misjudgment implies a 
degree of predictability and, hence, the 
less likelihood of such an event being 
called an accident. ) 


In another sense these characteristics 
may be viewed as predicters or causes 
of accidents. We hypothesize that the 
more an event involves each of these 
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characteristics, the more likely is it 
that the event will have the kind of 
consequence (i.e., injury or damage) 
which will lead one to label it an acci- 
dent. 


There is some degree of the un- 
expected and unavoidable in all events, 
and which of these events is called 
an accident depends upon the cutting- 
off point one wishes to use. For the 
researcher, this means that almost all 
events can be studied for their acci- 
dental qualities—and that all “acci- 
dents” must be studied in terms of 
their nonaccidental qualities. This ap- 
proach opens up for analysis large 
areas of human activity which previ- 
ously were not envisioned as being of 
interest to the accident researcher: los- 
ing articles, forgetting appointments, 
etc. Similarly it forces the accident re- 
searcher to challenge a great many of 
his current concerns (e.g., adult poi- 
sonings) in terms of their inherent 
accidental qualities. 


To a large extent the labeling of an 
unexpected and unavoidable event as 
an accident is a matter of cultural defi- 
nition, depending upon the value a 
society places upon the consequences 
of that event. Thus, in different soci- 
eties and perhaps even among different 
groups in a single society, the same 
event may or may not be called an 
accident depending upon the society’s 
judgment as to the degree of predicta- 
bility, control and damage involved. 
To the extent that the society views 
the event as unexpected or the dam- 
age as serious, it is likely to call the 
event an accident. Thus it also follows 
that knowledge of causation increases 
the predictability of an event and may 
serve to remove the event from the ac- 
cident classification. (We have already 
noted the change in definition of an 
“act of God” to an “act of man” with 
an increase in knowledge of causa- 
tion.) This has been illustrated re- 
peatedly in medicine, where a disease 
may at first be viewed as an accident, 


but with increased understanding of 
the etiology of the disease and in- 
creased success at prevention, it is no 
longer viewed as an accident. 

Thus the description of an event as 
an accident, we would maintain, is 
largely a matter of the degree of un- 
derstanding of causal factors in the sit- 
uation, the possibilities of control or 
prevention, and the seriousness of the 
damage involved. As our knowledge of 
causal factors increases, we are more 
likely to describe an event in terms of 
these causal factors and less likely to 
label it an “accident.” The problem of 
defining an accident for research pur- 
poses becomes largely a matter of de- 
termining the “operational” indices for 
observing and measuring the amount 
of predictability, control, and damage 
associated with the event. 


PROBLEMS OF OPERATIONAL INDICES 


By its very nature, an accident rep- 
resents an ex post facto determination. 
It is only after the unanticipated event 
and an injury or damage have oc- 
curred that one in retrospect is able 
to call it an accident. Thus it is not 
until after the tire has blown and the 
car has swerved off the road into a 
tree and someone is hurt or the car 
damaged that we say that we have had 
an accident. If the driver manages to 
keep the car under control or no dam- 
age or injury results, no accident will 
be said to have occurred. It is only 
after the event that we proceed to re- 
construct the degree of expectedness 
and avoidability associated with the 
accident. We now ask such questions 
as, “Could the blowout have been an- 
ticipated?” “Could the driver have con- 
trolled the car once the blowout hap- 
pened?” “Would a seat-belt have pre- 
vented injury to the driver?” “Should 
the road have had protective railings?” 
etc. All of these questions are aimed at 
determining the degree of control that 
might have been exerted over the car, 
the driver, or the road to have prevent- 
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ed the accident or averted the injury. 
To a large extent we identify accidents 
by the degree to which such control 
is present or absent. 


An accident may be thought of as 
progressing through a series of stages. 
In describing the accident, we are like- 
ly to concentrate on the immediate 
events which produce the injury or 
damage. However, the accident began 
at some earlier stage, and just where 
to cut the developmental sequence is 
a problem of operational definition. 
We might divide the entire sequence 
into three broad segments. Working 
backwards from the accident, we have 
first the actual injury-producing event, 
preceded by the unsafe behavior in the 
face of some existing hazard or danger, 
in turn preceded by some predisposing 
characteristic of the individual in- 
volved in the accident. We shall dis- 
cuss this type of sequence as an ex- 
planatory model in a later section of 
this paper. 

Brody offers an interesting possi- 
bility of defining accidents not so 
much in terms of their outcome as in 
terms of certain “unsafe practices” 
which could lead to an accident. “ 
the accident criterion is much weaker 
for analytic purposes than the cri- 
terion of unsafe practices or violations. 
By far the great majority of the latter 
never become accidents because other 
conditions necessary to precipitate an 
accident are not in play at the precise 
moment of time” (2). Thus, instead 
of describing accidents according to 
the type of resultant injury, we might 
concentrate upon the various forms of 
unsafe or accident-producing behavior. 
This approach would have the ad- 
vantage of separating our dependent 
variable, the actual accident or injury, 
from the independent variable, the 


unsafe practice. Thus, we might talk - 


about injury-producing behavior in- 
stead of accidents. This distinction 
could broaden research om accident 
prevention to include study of unsafe 


behavior which did mo¢ culminate in an 
accident or injury. 

The determination of unsafe prac- 
tices is largely a matter of subjective 
evaluation. We have to make judg- 
ments as to predictability and control, 
including an assessment of individual 
negligence or responsibility. It is 
doubtful that any set of objective 
Operational criteria can be developed 
to separate accidental from nonacci- 
dental events. From a research point 
of view, it appears much more prom- 
ising to classify events according to the 
degrees of predictability and control 
and to speak about accident research 
as research aimed at determining those 
factors which increase or decrease the 
predictability or control of specific 
events. Research on traffic accidents 
would thus attempt to evolve a set of 
operational indices for such factors as 
reckless driving behavior, hazardous 
road conditions and dangerous car con- 
ditions according to which collisions 
etc. (not “accidents”) could be evalu- 
ated. 


It has been claimed that accident 
research is difficult because accidents 
are rare and unanticipated events. 
What is really meant is that, out of 
the large number of unexpected and 
unavoidable events that involve any 
single individual, only one or two may 
result in an injury serious enough to 
require medical attention. It is our 
contention that any individual is con- 
stantly having accidents, and that we 
can learn a great deal abour this phe- 
nomenon by studying all accidents 
rather than only those that result in 
a reportable injury. This point is espe- 
cially relevant to accident prevention 
because we are interested in decreas- 
ing the lack of predictability and con- 
trol in the situation quite apart from 
the element of injury. 


It would be extremely interesting 10 
compare accidents with other phe- 
nomena involving the unexpected and 
unavoidable, such as “accidents” in 
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which one oversleeps or forgets an 
appointment or loses an object. In 
what respects can these forms of be- 
havior be classed with accidents which 
produce bodily injury? Another im- 
portant empirical question would in- 
volve the degree to which actual acci- 
dents are recruited from near-accidents. 
Are there other differences besides the 
injury between accidents and close 
calls? 

From a research design point of 
view, it becomes important to re- 
formulate our definitional character- 
istics in terms of predictive criteria 
(or else we run the danger of de- 
fining an accident in terms of its symp- 
toms, leaving ourselves no way to then 
test the validity of these symptoms as 
predicters of accidents). Thus we 
would have to hypothesize that more 
unexpected, unavoidable, and uninten- 
tional acts will resule in measurable 
consequences of an accident (i.e., in- 
jury or damage) than would expected, 
avoidable, and intentional acts. It be- 
comes extremely important to study 
nonaccidental events for the presence 
or absence of these definitional char- 
acteristics Or symptoms. 

The following table indicates the 
various factors that need to be co1- 
sidered in research on accidents, using 
the above approach. This scheme an- 
ticipates our discussion in the next 
section on explanatory models, but 
we present it here, without detailed 
comment, because of its relevance to 
the problem of operational indices. 

According to this model, we may 
study injuries as the measurable in- 
dices of the accident but the “accident” 


MAJOR FACTORS IN THE 


Predisposing Situational 
Characteristics Characteristics 
Susceptible Risk-taking, 


host, hazardous 
environment, 
injury-producing 
agent 


appraisal of 
hazard, margin 
of error 


itself is the unexpected, unavoidable, 
and unintentional act resulting from 
the interaction of host, agent, and en- 
vironmental factors within situations 
which involve risk taking and per- 
ception and judgment of danger. 


PROBLEMS OF THEORETICAL MODELS 


As we noted above, an analysis of 
accident statistics indicates that most 
accidents do not seem to happen by 
chance. Certain individuals will con- 
sistently have more accidents than 
others; different situations will result 
in a higher or lower frequency of ac- 
cidents; accidents are more likely to 
occur under certain conditions than 
others, etc. In other words, accidents 
do not occur at random. 

Let us illustrate this highly signifi- 
cant point with a hypothetical exam- 
ple. Suppose we have a random pop- 
ulation of men who cross a road regu- 
larly. If the men were all blindfolded, 
if the cars were all alike and driven 
automatically, and if the road were 
straight, we would expect that the 
distribution of men hit by automobiles 
might approximate a Poisson distribu- 
tion. However, once the blindfold was 
removed and the men were asked to 
decide when, where, and how to cross 
the road, and once the cars were per- 
mitted to vary according to mechani- 
cal condition and once the road con- 
ditions were not held constant, we 
would find that certain men, certain 
cars and certain road conditions would 
consistently be more subject to acci- 
dents than others. In actuality, we do 
find that accident statistics present a 
picture of differential accident rates 


ACCIDENT PHENOMENON 


Accident Accident 
Conditions Effects 
Unexpected, Injury, 
unavoidable, damage 


unintentional 
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according to the three factors above. 
Thus we have an explanatory model 
which represents an interaction of 
individual susceptibility, agent potency, 
and environmental hazard. This model 
is only one of several that have been 
offered to account for the differential 
occurrence of accidents. 

In this paper we wish to discuss two 
of the main approaches to the analysis 
of the accident sequence—one may be 
called the epidemiological or disease 
model and the other the behavioral or 
adjustive model. The first has its ori- 
gins in medical and public health re- 
search, while the second stems from 
behavioral science research. The epi- 
demiological model views accidents as 
a form of disease subject to the etio- 
logical factors of host, agent and en- 
vironment, while the behavioral model 
approaches accidents as a form of hu- 
man behavior influenced by social and 
psychological factors. These two ap- 
proaches are not incompatible, but 
differ in the relative emphasis they 
place upon the degree of human con- 
trol. ‘ 


The Epidemiological Model. Ac- 
cording to this approach, an accident 
may be compared to the occurrence 
of a disease. As a matter of fact, to a 
large extent, disease itself may be 
viewed as an accident, especially the 
acute communicable diseases. We may 
conceive of an environment in which 
is ond a number of infectious agents 
and susceptible hosts. Which microbe 
will be inhaled by which individual is 
partly a matter of chance—or accident. 
Most illnesses are “unanticipated” 
events with “undesirable” consequences 
—the usual definition of an accident. 
A disease may strike the individual 
suddenly and without warning, and 
like an accident, the less we can at- 
tribute the disease to the individual's 
own negligence or misjudgment, the 
more likely are we to view the oc- 
currence of this disease as an ‘accident. 
However, despite this similarity of 
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characteristics, we do not approach 
diseases as if they were accidents. Medi- 
cal research does not remain content 
with treating the consequences of the 
disease as it so often does the conse- 
quences of the accident, but instead it 
attempts to find out why this individ- 
ual happened to catch this disease at 
this particular time. It assumes that 
despite universal risk, certain attri- 
butes will make some individuals more 
susceptible to catching the illness and 
specific environmental conditions will 
promote both the potency of the in- 
fectious agent and the risk of ex- 
posure for the individual. Why should 
not the same approach toward under- 
standing the etiology of a disease be 
applied to the study of accidents? 


Certain other comparisons between 
accidents and disease are enlightening. 
A physician will usually treat a bro- 
ken arm or a bruise without asking any 
questions about how the injury was in- 
curred, while a sore throat or a fever 
may be the object of detailed question- 
ing concerning antecendent events. 
This difference in approach probably 
reflects the greater readiness of the 
physician to accept accidents as 
“chance” events not subject to etio- 
logical inquiry. 

Interesting comparisons between dis- 
ease and accidents can be made in 
regard to prevention. A report of a 
few cases of polio will empty the 
beaches, but reports of many more 
deaths by automobile accidents on the 
roads to the beaches will have little 
effect. The mother who would not 
think of exposing her family to the risk 
of a polio “accident” does not apply 
the same logic to the risk of automo- 
bile accidents. Similarly, a great deal 
of effort and attention will be devoted 
to teach the child to brush his teeth 
-or eat the right foods, but not to avoid- 
ing unnecessary risks in climbing, 
jumping, etc. One explanation for 
these differences may lie in the greater 
popular acceptance of accidents as in- 
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evitable and uncontrollable. Modern 
public health and preventive medicine 
have devoted much more attention to 
advocating polio inoculations than to 
promoting seat belts. Polio inocula- 
tion seems to be a proper matter for 
medical concern, while seat belts are 
considered more a question of con- 
sumer attitudes and behavior—a dis- 
tinction which, incidentally, is under- 
going rapid change in public health 
today. 

This analogy of accidents to disease 
affords some interesting possibilities 
concerning the application of standard 
public health techniques for the pre- 
vention of disease to the prevention of 
accidents. To what extent can we apply 
such concepts as mass screening and 
early detection of “accident-liable” 
cases to accident prevention? Certain- 
ly industry has made successful use of 
such screening and detection programs 
to reduce dramatically industrial ac- 
cidents. This seems to involve a ques- 
tion of social values. Society is not yet 
as willing to accept a screening pro- 
gram to limit who may drive an auto- 
mobile as it is to accept a screening 
program for food handlers. When the 
public is willing to accept the same 
type of preventive program for acci- 
dents as it demands for the communi- 
cable diseases, we may expect to wit- 
ness tremendous gains in removing 
accidents from its current position as 
one of the major causes of death and 
disability. 

This public health point of view 
has recently led to the application of 
the epidemiological model for study- 
ing diseases to the analysis of accidents 
(6; 10). According to this model, 
we seek an explanation for the oc- 
currence of accidents within those 
hosts, agent and environmental factors 
associated with the differential rates 
of accidents. Although the agent factor 
is usually viewed as the more direct 
“clinical” cause of the accident, the 
emphasis is upon the interaction of 


all three factors in promoting the in- 
cidence of accidents. 

By host factors are meant those fac- 
tors present in the individual himself 
which make him more or less suscep- 
tible to accidents. Thus we may analyze 
accident rates according to demograph- 
ic group memberships (i.e., sex, age, 
race, socioeconomic status, etc.), per- 
sonality characteristics (i.e., aggressive- 
ness, sociability, mervousness, etc.), 
attitudes (i.e., risk-taking, attitudes to- 
ward law obedience, safety beliefs), 
physical status (i.e., health, body struc- 
ture, reaction time, etc.) of those in- 
dividuals who have or do not have 
accidents. These are the kind of factors 
which affect the individual's exposure 
to and his reactions within the acci- 
dent situation. 


Agent factors refer to the attributes 
of the object causing the accident or 
the injury. Thus we would list as 
possible agents of accidents—automo- 
biles, airplanes, knives, poisons, water, 
fire, etc. These objects contain acci- 
dent or injury potentialities and they 
may be analyzed in terms of the po- 
tency or the probability of their ef- 
fectiveness. Thus, poisons may be rated 
according to lethalness, automobiles ac- 
cording to mechanical condition, speed 
of operation, etc., knives by sharpness, 
etc. These agents all constitute poten- 
tial sources of injury to the host. 


By environmental factors are meant 
the physical conditions surrounding 
the individual which constitute acci- 
dent hazards themselves or which in- 
crease the susceptibility of the in- 
dividual toward accidents or the po- 
tency of the agent for causing acci- 
dents. Thus, environmental hazards 
will include narrow roads, fire-trap 
tenement houses, unprotected roof 
ledges, unmarked poison bottles, etc. 
Environmental conditions increasing 
the susceptibility of the individual 
might include noise or other distrac- 
tion factors, while agent potency 
might be affected by weather condi- 
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tions, time of day, etc. 

This model has proven to be quite 
successful in the study of causative 
factors in disease, especially where 
some specific agent or environmental 
factor could be identified and con- 
trolled as in the case of malaria, and 
it certainly should be applied to ac- 
cident research. However, in the case 
of accidents, this is likely to prove 
to be more of a descriptive model than 
an explanatory one. It is probable that, 
in the case of accidents, these host, 
agent and environment factors will 
prove to be only indirectly related to 
the actual causation of accidents, and 
the real need will be to study those 
forces underlying the observed differ- 
ences in accidents according to these 
three factors in order to arrive at ex- 
planations of why the differences oc- 
cur. 

This has been found to be true in 
general of the use of this type of clas- 
sificatory system for the understanding 
of human behavior. It is interesting 
to note the parallel development be- 
tween this triumvirate of host, agent 
and environment and the analysis 
scheme proposed by Lazarsfeld in his 
early work on tendencies, attributes 
and influences. The host factors which 
reside in the individual may be com- 
pared to Lazarsfeld’s tendencies within 
the individual, while the agent factors 
represent his attributes of the object, 
and the environmental factors his in- 
fluences upon the individual. However, 
just as Lazarsfeld has found it desir- 
able to drop this rather static descrip- 
tive scheme in favor of a more sophis- 
ticated “accounting” model approach 
to the explanation of social action, so 
is it likely that future epidemiological 
research will also move toward a more 
dynamic explanatory model for acci- 
dent research. 


Thus, while the epidemiological 
model serves a useful function as a 
simple descriptive scheme for classify- 
ing various factors associated with ac- 
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cidents, it is not too helpful for ana- 
lyzing why accidents happen. Even 
on the descriptive level, this traditional 
classification of host, agent and en- 
vironment could be utilized with a 
great deal more sophistication than is 
currently found in the public health 
literature. For example, we could ex- 
tend the host factors to include the 
personal relationships of the individual 
with his family and friends and his 
decision-making processes in risk-tak- 
ing situations, the agent factors could 
be studied in more depth to include 
an analysis of the way in which the 
host controls the agent such as auto- 
mobile driving or swimming habits, 
and the environmental factors might 
be expanded to include the cultural 
value system of the society concerning 
accidents and the social climate at the 
time of the accident. In addition, an 
attempt could be made to show the 
close interdependence of host, agent 
and environmental factors upon each 
other. Agent factors are strongly af- 
fected by and dependent upon en- 
vironmental and host factors. For ex- 
ample, the same drug may be both a 
killer and a saver of lives depending 
upon how it is administered or where 
it is kept. It is extremely difficult to 
separate the automobile from the driv- 
er or the driver from his interaction 
with other passengers in the car. Hu- 
man engineering has shown that it is 
not so much man versus environment 
but man im environment which is im- 
portant. Such increased sophistication 
would go a long way toward making 
current epidemiological research on ac- 
cidents much more productive of 
knowledge concerning accident causa- 
tion. 


The Behavioral Model. lf we accept 
the basic premise that accidents rep- 
resent one aspect of human behavior, 
we can then proceed to analyze the 
accident situation and the accident 
sequence in terms of related psycho- 
logical and social factors. We begin 
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by assuming that the accident did not 
simply happen by chance, but that it 
developed through the same stages as 
any form of human behavior and was 
characterized by the same kind of so- 
cial and psychological forces as de- 
termine ether types of social action. 
Once viewed in this fashion, we may 
analyze the accident situation for the 
kinds of decision-making processes in- 
volved, the motivational forces, the 
cultural influences, the role of social 
interaction, etc. In other words, we 
can now approach accidents as be- 
havior and apply the same explanatory 
models that the behavioral sciences 
have developed for understanding hu- 
man behavior in general. 


As an illustration of this approach 
to accidents, let us briefly note the 
analysis of suicide as a form of human 
behavior. A suicide for the purposes 
of this illustration may be viewed as a 
form of injury-producing behavior re- 
sulting in death. We tend to think of 
suicide as deliberate and of accidents 
as usually unintentional. However, we 
have already noted that accidents do 
not occur at random among different 
groups in the population. The “acci- 
dent-prone” individual, it has also been 
hypothesized, may deliberately “cause” 
self-injury—in the same way that some 
individuals commit suicide. Maclver 
has postulated that accidents provide 
significant indices of dysfunctional as- 
pects within the social order. This 
formulation reminds one of Durk- 
héim’s analysis of the relationship be- 
tween anomie and suicide. The point 
we wish to make is that accidents may 
conceivably be subjected to the same 
type of sociological and psychological 
analysis as has been successfully ap- 
plied to the phenomenon of suicide. 


We have already discussed in some 
detail the behavioral approach to acci- 
dent research in a previous report on 
childhood accidents (11). In this re- 
port we have evaluated a number of 
different behavioral models for re- 


search on accidents. We do not feel 
that it is possible in the present state 
of knowledge to advocate any particu- 
lar model as especially relevant for 
the study of accidental behavior. Cer- 
tainly there is a need to examine learn- 
ing models to understand why and 
hew the individual does or does not 
learn from his previous experiences 
with accidents. This approach would 
be especially useful for understanding 
developmental factors in children as 
these affect the child’s ability to handle 
sudden, unanticipated emergencies. As 
we have stated in the above report, 
“We can hypothesize that the child 
learns to avoid accidents on the basis 
of unfortunate personal exposure, vi- 
carious experiences, successful admoni- 
tions, and the learning of cognition, 
memory, productive thinking, and 
evaluation. We have very little know]- 
edge about the mental or develop- 
mental factors that are involved in 
accidents—both in prevention and in 
behavior during accidents. Similarly, 
we know very little about personality 
development in relation to accidents, 
or about the role of parents’ child- 
rearing attitudes and behavior” (11, 
p. 48). 


One model that we do not feel has 
proven productive in the past, despite 
its widespread use, is that of “acci- 
dent proneness.” There are very good 
reasons for disregarding this model on 
theoretical, methodological and mathe- 
matical grounds. We agree with Ar- 
bous and McFarland that this approach 
is quite inadequate (1; 9). We will 
not take the time in the present paper 
to review the evidence for and against 
this concept. Suffice it to say that we 
do not believe that the complex be- 
havioral phenomenon of accidents can 
be adequately explained in terms of a 
single personality type which seeks out 
accidents through some neurotic moti- 
vation. Such people undoubtedly do 
exist, but they account for only a small 
minority of all accidents. 
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A much more promising approach 
advocated in the above mentioned re- 
port on childhood accidents would be 
to view accidental behavior in terms 
of the decision-making processes of 
the individual in situations or under 
conditions involving risk-taking. Luce 
and Raiffa discuss this approach in 
terms of decision-making under con- 
ditions of (a) certainty (b) risk (c) 
uncertainty and (d) a combination 
of uncertainty and risk (8). Cohen 
proposes that risk-taking prevails most 
human activities from birth to death 
(3). A great deal of work has been 
done using this risk-taking model by 
Dunlap (4). We have stated our be- 
lief in the worthwhileness of this ap- 
proach as follows: 


This approach to childhood accidents in 
terms of risk-taking may provide a con- 
ceptual framework around which old 
and new data could be organized and 
cumulated. From this point of view, 
accidents become as ‘natural’ a phenome- 
non as any disease, and we seek the 
etiology and prevention in those factors 
which make for high risks, bad decisions, 
and unsafe environments. This conceptual 
approach directly relates host, agent, and 
environment, provides for the study of 
accidents as behavior, and permits an 
analysis of those individual and social 
forces which influence the incidence of 
accidents (11, p. 6). 


Since an accident, like any other 
form of human behavior, progresses 
through a series of stages of develop- 
ment, several models have been de- 
veloped for the analysis of the acci- 
dent sequence or chain of events. It 
is in fact difficult to distinguish be- 
tween an accident and a non-accident 
event prior to the moment of the 
actual accident. In an analysis of the 
dynamics of a traffic accident, Fansler 
distinguishes twelve stages in the de- 
velopment of an accident and con- 
cludes, “The interesting thing to notice 
about this chart is that for the unsafe 
driver the chain of circumstances is 
the same through to stage X whether 
the result is a collision or a near miss. 
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... A traffic accident may. be said to 
begin when a driver climbs into his 
car and drives off” (5).° While this 
analysis according to stages is more 
descriptive than it is explanatory, it 
does underline the need to view acci- 
dents as a gradually developing se- 
quence rather than solely in terms of 
the immediate emergency situation. 


There can be little doubt that the 
injury is only the end-point of a de- 
veloping sequence of behavior sur- 
rounding the accidental event. From 
the behavioral point of view, the in- 
jury is actually of interest only as an 
indicator that an accident may have 
happened. The activity preceding the 
injury can be viewed as a segment of 
behavior and studied in much the 
same way as any segment of behavior. 
To be sure the focus will be upon 
those factors which determine the ex- 
posure of the individual to a haz- 
ardous situation and his reactions with- 
in the situation. This model would 
concentrate upon the determination of 
factors which make for unexpected, 
unavoidable and unintentional acts in- 
volving situations with a potentiality 
of injury or damage. 

Probably the most ambitious model 
for the analysis of accidents as part of 
a series of events has been developed 
in relation to research on automobile 
accidents. A number of projects are 
under way at Harvard and Cornell 
which involve the use of interdisci- 
plinary teams of physicians, lawyers, 
engineers and behavioral scientists who 
proceed to the scene of a traffic acci- 
dent as soon as possible in an attempt 
to make an on-the-spot evaluation. 
Some efforts have also been made to 
simulate the accident sequence under 
experimental conditions. This type of 
systems analysis attempts to coordi- 
fate all three factors of host, agent 
and environment into a single human- 
vehicle-environment system, including 
a series of controls affecting the driv- 
er, vehicle and environment simul- 
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taneously. It is too early to evaluate 
the results of this approach, but this 
kind of systems model is a far cry 
from the simple classification of host, 
agent, and environmental factors as- 
sociated with traditional epidemio- 
logical research on accidents. 


Conclusion. \t is to be expected that 
the kind of conceptual approach taken 
to the accident phenomenon will have 
a profound effect upon the type of 
research design used and the kind of 
data collected. Assuming that acci- 
dents are not simply chance events, but 
are differentially distributed according 
to some such classification scheme as 
host, agent and environment, we may 
proceed to ask a great many significant 
research questions concerning the ex- 
planatory factors underlying these ob- 
served differences. 


Our conceptual analysis of the acci- 
dent phenomenon has led us to the 
conclusion that accidents are subject 
to the same form of causal analysis as 
would be used to explain any non-acci- 
dental event. For research purposes, 
we might define accidents as that type 
of event which consists of injury-pro- 
ducing behavior within situations char- 
acterized by a low level of expected- 
ness, avoidability and intent. We might 
then proceed to ask the research ques- 
tion, “How do host-agent-environment 
factors affect the degree of predicta- 
bility, degree of control and degree of 
injury of an event?” 


According to this approach, we view 
accidents as social events—and as such, 
subject to the general model for study- 
ing social action or human behavior. 
This model permits us to study acci- 
dents using the same techniques and 
methods that have been developed 
for the study of other forms of human 
behavior or social action. We believe 
that this approach to accidents as 
events falling at one end of a con- 
tinuum of unpredictable and uncon- 
trollable behavior permits us to analyze 


these events in terms of current social 
theories of human behavior. 
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SYMPTOMS OF INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


ROBERT SOMMER and HUMPHRY OSMOND 
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During the last decade social scien- 
tists have begun to concern themselves 
with the effects of what Goffman (14) 
calls “the total institutions.” We are 
becoming familiar with people who 
have become so adjusted to hospital, 
jail, army, or concentration camp, that 
they cannot live outside. Labels have 
been given to these people such as 
“institutional cure,” “prisonized con- 
vict,” or “passive patient.” The under- 
lying process has been called “institu- 
tionitis,” “hospitalitis,” “depersonaliza- 
tion,” “prisonization,” and “desocializa- 
tion.” Under one or another of these 
headings it has received some sporadic 
attention but not much systematic in- 
vestigation. In this paper we shall show 
that several diverse phenomena are in- 
volved. We hope that this clarification 
will lead to a better understanding of 
life in institutions and so to effective 
means for making them less harmful. 

Our interest stems from our studies 
of mental patients who have been in 
hospital a long time. As Johnson (21) 
and his colleagues have shown, by far 
the greatest part of the mental hospital 
population is a residual one which 
consists of “psychiatric failures,” pa- 
tients who have not responded to treat- 
ment enough to leave a hospital and 
who give no promise of responding 
in the foreseeable future. Using only 
figures from a patient's last admission, 
Johnson found that patients at Warren 
State Hospital averaged eleven years 
in the hospital. At our own hospital 
we summed each admission of every 
patient studied and came up with an 
average figure of sixteen years. Al- 
though appalling from a public health 
standpoint, here is a rich lode of in- 
formation about people who have been 
separated from their homes and fam- 
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ilies for long periods of time. Prob- 
ably in no other type of institution can 
one find so many people who have 
been isolated from their communities 
for such long periods. In England, for 
example, the prisoners who are sen- 
tenced to “life imprisonment” serve an 
average of about eight years. It is true 
that mental defectives sometimes have 
even longer periods of continual resi- 
dence, but a large proportion of them 
have never lived outside institutions 
and so have no other social values. 
Schizophrenics not only enter hospitals 
quite young, but those who remain 
there live a long time. In all except 
recently opened hospitals, one can 
find people who have been patients 
continually for thirty, forty, and even 
fifty years. 


The effects of living in institutions 
can be studied both longitudinally and 
in cross-section, but because of the dif- 
ficulties of longitudinal studies most 
authors have avoided them, particular- 
ly if they continue for 10-15 years or 
more. John Wing (36) states bluntly 
“No one has yet been foolhardy enough 
to undertake this type of study and 
the opportunity is fortunately rapidly 
passing.” The cohort method of Malz- 
berg (20), Johnson (21), and Kramer 
(17), comes closest to this sort of 
study. So far these authors have been 
more concerned with questions of the 
likelihood of release from hospitals, 
rather than enquiry into the effects of 
prolonged institutional living on a 
particular cohort for a period of 5 to 
10 years. This has meant that most 
research into the effects of institutional 
living has involved a total population 
of inmates and compared them accord- 
ing to length of stay. A disadvantage 
of this procedure is that if discharge 
from an institution is selective, the 
long-staying fraction, although making 
up a large proportion of the current 
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TABLE I 
SYMPTOMS CLASSIFIED AS TO CHANGE IN PERSON OR OUTSIDE 
Symptom Change in Person Change in Outside 





De-ladividuation 


Dependence upon institution, loss of 





capacity to make decisions. 


Disculturation 
previous community. 


Damage 


Estrangement 


Isolation 
is lost. 


Stimulus Deprivation 


population, will not be representative 
of the total population which includes 
patients who have left the institution 
and never returned. This has led to 
comparative studies of those who leave 
hospitals and those who stay behind. 
Fortunately for those using a cross- 
sectional approach, there is usually a 
point at which this selective discharge 
ends. This occurs when everyone leaves 
an institution, for instance, if an army 
camp is abandoned, or whenever peo- 
ple stop leaving altogether or very 
few leave. According to Johnson, Malz- 
berg, Brown (3) and other authors, 
this happens with mental patients after 
about two years of residence. Since 
the effects of selective discharge of 
inmates are minimal beyond this two 
year mark, it would be reasonable to 
suppose that differences found in pa- 
tients who have been 2, 5, 10, or even 
20 years in those hospitals can be 
ascribed to institutional life. We have 
employed this cross-sectional approach 
in our own research and have com- 
pared data gathered from patients who 
have been in mental hospitals for vary- 
ing periods. So long as a very low 
discharge rate continues for those who 
have been in hospital longer than two 
years, the assumption that longer stay 
groups are comparable is probably a 


Acquisition of new values unsuited to 


Loss of status, security, etc. 


Acclamation to new sensory patterns 


New technology, archi- 
tecture, etc. 


Person and outside remain unchanged but contact between them 


good one. We have also used material 
from autobiographies of former in- 
mates of prisons, mental hospitals, and 
other types of institutions. Since many 
of these authors have spent up to 
twenty years inside institutions of dif- 
ferent kinds, they are a valuable source 
of longitudinal material. 

The terms institutionalization, pri- 
sonization, and hospitalitis have been 
used in the literature to refer to many 
different phenomena which have never 
been clearly described or distinguished 
from each other. We have summarized 
these in Table I and will discuss them 
here. 

1. De-Individuation. This is the as- 
pect of institutional care which has 
received most attention. It involves a 
reduced capacity for independent 
thought and action. The inmate be- 
comes a so-called mass man, capable 
of little spontaneous activity. Coser 
(4) has described the dependency 
which develops in a general hospital. 
She includes in this that unquestion- 
ing acceptance of routine and the ten- 
dency to allow others to make impor- 
tant decisions. Using psychological 
tests, Ullman (32), found that self- 
assertion decreased the longer a mental 
patient remained in hospital. Abel (1) 
found that mentally subnormal girls 
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who lived in a constraining setting for 
the longest time were most accepting 
of authority. Lowrie, who ran a wel- 
fare service for discharged prisoners, 
states that “nearly all of the ex-prison- 
ers who applied for help were broken 
in spirit, unable to look their fellow 
creatures in the face” (18, p. 286). 
Elkin (12) describes prisoners who 
have become so accustomed to prison 
life that they become incapable of in- 
dependent decisions even in small mat- 
ters. The grossest manifestation of this 
collapse of self determination is seen 
in those patients who dread leaving a 
prison or hospital and return quickly 
if they are discharged. There are many 
accounts of ex-convicts and patients 
who want to stay inside when their 
time comes for discharge. Ellenberger 
(13) describes this as a “nestling proc- 
ess.” Straus (30) believes that skid- 
row characters are cases of institution- 
al dependency developed during early 
years spent in army camps, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, etc. 


2. Disculturation. The individual 
acquires institutional values and atti- 
tudes unsuited to his previous culture. 
He may acquire a special vocabulary 
or language, as happens in prison and 
army camps, or an outlook on life that 
differs with his previous value system. 
It is mot necessarily a bad thing to 
acquire new values, but the farm boy 
who joins the army or lives for a time 
in a big city, may find it difficult or 
even impossible to settle down again 
in his former community. Using Net- 
tler’s (23) alienation scale, we found 
that although newly admitted mental 
patients have values similar to those 
of people outside, longer stay patients 
have deviant values (25). Later, when 
we asked a large number of patients 
and normal subjects “What is impor- 
tant to you?” we found similar results. 
Newly admitted patients gave much 
the same answers as the staff mem- 
bers; but the longer a patient had been 
in hospital the more his values differed 
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from those of the normal group. With 
his increasing sojourn in hospital the 
more important “physical” needs (eat- 
ing, sleeping, exercising) became to 
him. The reverse was true for social 
needs (families and friends, etc.) 
which declined in importance with 
long hospitalization, as did abstract 
goals in life (happiness, success, the 
good life). Dahl, who had been a pa- 
tient in a mental hospital, expresses 
this shift to institutional values aptly 
when he writes, “The problems of the 
world I left behind became less press- 
ing than the small everyday problems 
of the world I now live in. The people 
I'd left—they too began to grow dis- 
tant in my mind against the immediacy 
of those I live with now” (8, p. 90). 


3. Psychological or Physical Damage. 
By this we mean the psychological, so- 
cial or physical hurt suffered during 
a stay in an institution which persists 
after the person has left the institu- 
tion. Inmates of concentration camps 
often had their health so impaired 
that they require special diets, medi- 
cines, and care for the rest of their 
lives. This damage does not always 
seem proportional to the length of 
stay or the conditions inside. Murphy 
(22) mentions a study of Danish re- 
sistance groups who were in German 
concentration camps. The period of 
internment was relatively short, aver- 
aging less than eighteen months, they 
received comparatively good food from 
the Red Cross, and had good condi- 
tions awaiting them on release. How- 
ever, two years after repatriation, over 
20 per cent of them were suffering 
from severe symptoms. The damage 
can also be the stigma upon the ex- 
prisoner or ex-patient which prevents 
him from leading a normal life or 
finding a satisfying job outside. For 
adolescents, the damage can be the 
loss of schooling and work experience 
during the stay inside. Spitz (29) and 
Bowlby (2) have shown that children 
who are raised in some types of in- 
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stitutions carry the effects with them 
their entire lives. In England at the 
end of the Second World War, the 
Curtis Committee (7) investigated 
patterns of care offered to normal chil- 
dren living in institutions or homes 
other than their own. They strongly 
recommended that orphans should be 
raised in foster homes, or, if this could 
not be arranged, in “family group 
homes” and residential nurseries, rather 
than in large institutions. The same 
conclusion was reached by Lyle (19) 
who studied mentally retarded chil- 
dren raised in institutions. He found 
that institutional children were partic- 
ularly retarded in all aspects of lan- 
guage and speech, and in verbal in- 
telligence as compared with similarly 
mentally handicapped children who 
lived at home. The same was true of 
personal independence, the ability of 
the children to dress themselves, and 
to manage their own meals, and toilet, 
and to help themselves and the adults 
who were responsible for them. He 
concluded that institutional care warps 
and stunts the development of already 
seriously handicapped children. 


4. Estrangement. The outside world 
can change drastically during the in- 
mate’s absence. A displaced person, for 
example, may find that his nation no 
longer exists. Inmates of any kind of 
institution sometimes find that their 
families have moved away or even 
died. After years in prison, hospital, 
or even out of the country, the newly 
returned person may be unable to get 
suitable work. His skills may have 
rusted or simply become obsolete. We 
have many patients listed on our hos- 
pital files as “farmers.” Our hospital 
still stands in the middle of the great 
Canadian wheat plains, but with mech- 
anization and the development of 
farming technology, the term “farm- 
ing” has changed its meaning, so that 
it now requires training and skills 
which our patient-farmers do not pos- 
sess. 


Curle (6) describes the surprise 
and often dismay among returned 
British POW’s at the extent to which 
their wives had become self-sufficient, 
both financially and emotionally. Their 
places in their family constellations 
had either disappeared or been filled 
by other people. Writing in The Lan- 
cet a man who had spent three years 
in orthopaedic hospital as a boy, de- 
scribes his return home, “All my for- 
mer insecurities assailed me, for I re- 
turn an alien; I held a passport indeed, 
but it had ceased to be valid long 
since. Within three years a community 
to which I should have belonged, had 
become self-sufficient, and so had I in 
relation to it. A place had to be made 
for me, but I felt, and was, an intruder 
in it” (10, p. 229). 


5. Isolation. The inmate can lose 
contact with the outside and be for- 
gotten by family, friends, and com- 
munity. This accounts for the phe- 
nomenon of the “well patient” and the 
long-term convict who is denied parole 
because he has no place to go. In our 
research we have found that the longer 
a patient remains in hospital, the more 
likely he is to lose contact with home 
and family. After about a year, there 
is a sharp drop in the number of let- 
ters and visitors and this decline be- 
comes steeper the longer a patient has 
been in hospital (26; 27). Some 
prisons aggravate the prisoner's isola- 
tion by limiting or even totally pre- 
venting contact with the outside by 
means of letters and visitors. Perhaps 
the most extreme example of isolated 
ex-inmates are those Soviet political 
prisoners described by Cressey and 
Krassowski (5) who, when they are 
released, remain in small communities 
around the camps for fear of bringing 
their friends and relatives under suspi- 
cion if they returned home. In other 
words, the isolation of the inmate or 
ex-inmate may be self-imposed, out of 
fear of bringing hardship or blame to 
his family. 
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Isolation can be fostered and ag- 
gravated because the inmate feels that 
those at home don't understand what 
he has endured. He may stop writing 
“because there is nothing to write 
about that makes sense to people out- 
side.” Curle describes how some British 
ex-POW’s left their families and be- 
came wanderers because they felt that 
no one understood them or could 
grasp what they had been through. To 
cover cases of this sort, Newman (24) 
distinguishes between symptoms that 
develop in POW camps, such as those 
desciibed by Vischer (34) in his book 
Barbed Wire Disease, and those that 
appear immediately after release. He 
uses an analogy from medicine of 
caisson disease. The bodies of work- 
men who are inside caissons used in 
tunnelling under water adapt them- 
selves satisfactorily to an abnormally 
high pressure much above that in the 
atmosphere. While working in cais- 
sons, men have no abnormal symp- 
toms, but once they are released and 
the pressure falls, they develop the 
bends, an exquisitely painful and dan- 
gerous disease, due to the rapid re- 
lease of nitrogen bubbles from the 
blood. 


6. Stimulus Deprivation. During his 
stay in an institution, a person must 
accustom himself to a life whose tempo 
differs greatly from that outside. Head- 
aches, sleep difficv' ies, and nervous 
tension are all common among people 
recently discharged from institutions. 
The first trip by car or train, which is 
often the transition from the ordered 
and sluggish pace of an institution to 
the quick-moving world outside, can 
be frightening. Two accounts by for- 
mer prisoners are fairly typical in this 
respect: 

“A number of men who have served 
long sentences in prison told me they 
felt the same way; they found it im- 
possible to sleep during the first week 
following release because they: revelled 
too much in hearing, seeing, tasting, 


and feeling . . . The noise on Market 
Street distressed me, and besides, my 
eyes pained. They were so unused to 
see rapidly moving vehicles and so 
many strange faces” (18, pp. 39, 45). 

“The world was strange and a little 
frightening; the traffic roared and 
pounced, the colors of women’s dress- 
es, flowers, and neon signs jabbed the 
nerves of my eyes, and music had a 
rich, new texture as tangible as fur or 
silk. I woke at dawn, and began to 
long for bed at dinner time. When I 
saw my first egg, I was stricken with 
awe at the impregnable perfection of 
its shape, so that I hardly dared to 
crack it with my spoon. When I saw 
my first daffodil I felt like weeping” 
(35, p. 172). 

It is not surprising that Lowrie 
compares the discharged prisoner to 
Rip Van Winkle or Robinson Crusoe. 
Reports from mental hospitals which 
have recently opened their doors, men- 
tion that patients complain about the 
great speed at which cars move and 
that people walk too quickly. The in- 
mate of any institution is often re- 
stricted to a visual world of a few 
heavily saturated colors, sometimes de- 
scribed as institutional buff or prison 
gray. Katz (16) studied the color 
preferences of mental patients, and 
found that short-stay patients preferred 
colors with the shorter wave lengths, 
while the longer wave lengths were 
more popular with long-stay patients. 
This suggests that the senses are dead- 
ened by prolonged stay in institutions. 
However, there is some evidence in 
the other direction too, for some pri- 
soners maintain that their sensory 
powers were heightened during con- 
finement. This was especially true for 
smell and hearing. We have a number 
of accounts of people who claim that 
they were able to smell and hear be- 
yond normal range of experience dur- 
ing confinement. 


DISCUSSION 
It is interesting to note that many 
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of these institutional symptoms are 
found among staff as well as inmates. 
The high walls, locked doors, open 
terrain, or barbed wire serve to limit 
the staff's contact with the outside. 
Furthermore, it is mot uncommon to 
find local prejudice against people who 
work in large institutions. Unfavorable 
stereotypes of people employed in 
mental hospitals, prisons, and concen- 
tration camps are more the rule than 
the exception. This compels the staff 
to form a community of its own which 
tends to reinforce its isolation from 
the surrounding area. In one study 
using Nettler’s alienation scale, we 
found that mental hospital psychia- 
trists were more alienated than admis- 
sion ward patients (25). Some of this 
can be attributed to the effects of 
living in a large isolated institution at 
some distance from the mainstream 
of community life. 


Zookeepers are well aware of many 
of these effects of institutional living 
and describe them in their animals. 
Hediger (15), from studies of zoos 
and circuses, observes that many ani- 
mals “turn stupid” when shut up in 
cages and left to themselves. He rec- 
ommends what he terms “occupational 
therapy” and adds that audiences have 
a salutory effect on the well-being of 
many animals. Ellenberger distinguish- 
es four syndroms in his analysis of psy- 
chopathology among zoo animals: the 
trauma of captivity; the nestling proc- 
ess, symptoms produced by social com- 
petition and frustration; and emotional 
deterioration. He cites Hediger, who 
believes that the trauma of captivity 
dominate psychopathology of zoo ani- 
mals. The nestling process, which in- 
volves making the zoo into an “in- 
dividual territory,” is affected by the 
age of the animal (the older the ani- 
mal, the more difficult is the nestling 
process) and the milieu of the cage 
(the more an animal enclosure corre- 
sponds to a natural habitat, the easier 
its transformation into a territory). 


Ellenberger compares the psychopath- 
ology of zoo animals with that of 
mental patients and prisoners. 
There has been more speculation 
than systematic investigation of the 
factors responsible for these institu- 
tional symptoms. It is remarkable that 
different types of institutions and dif- 
ferent institutions of the same type 
seem to produce very similar results. 
Goffman describes various modes of 
adjustment, including situational with- 
drawal, rebellion, colonization, and 
conversion which are found in most 
total institutions. Sykes states that 
“The observer must be struck by the 
basic similarities which exist among 
custodial institutions, for there seems 
to be a remarkable tendency to over- 
ride the variations of time, place and 
purpose” (31, p. xiii). Murphy, in 
discussing refugee camps, makes much 
the same point, “The physical condi- 
tions of the camps naturally vary wide- 
ly, but it is remarkable how uniform 
their effects are” (22, p. 59). He be- 
lieves that all camps, regardless of the 
facilities available, have five essential 
characteristics: segregation of inmates 
from non-inmates; sharing of certain 
facilities; lack of privacy; sense of de- 
pendency; and the limitation of the 
area, enclosed or otherwise, within 
which the whole compass of daily life 
is conducted. Newman states that many 
returning POW’s present symptoms 
such as a fear of Utittosed spaces, espe- 
cially of large crowds in confined 
spaces, cynicism, embarrassment in so- 
ciety and rebellion against any code 
which tends to restrict the repatriate’s 
activities. However, these are condi- 
tions which develop after release, simi- 
lar to the caisson symptoms discussed 
earlier, and are not the main concern of 
this paper. He attributes many of the 
POW’s symptoms during confinement 
to the loss of individual reputation, un- 
certainty about the future, lack of con- 
tact with the opposite sex, overcrowd- 
ing with the impossibility of being 
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alone, helplessness with regard to prob- 
lems occurring at home, and the fear 
of becoming a forgotten man. Most 
of these items can be included under 
the six types of symptoms already 
mentioned. 


Several writers attribute these symp- 
toms of institutional care to the archi- 
tecture and spatial arrangements with- 
in the institution. Prominent among 
these conditions are the crowding of 
persons and a lack of individual terri- 
tory. On the other hand, Hediger men- 
tions the effects of confinement under 
totally different conditions, in this in- 
stance, what occurred when children 
were given too much space. War or- 
phans who were kept in a large castle 
developed all kinds of psychological 
deficiency symptoms including night 
terrors and enuresis. Later, when the 
large spaces were divided up, most of 
these symptoms disappeared. The 
phrase “institutional look” has been 
used to describe both a type of archi- 
tecture and the appearance of the in- 
mate. Sykes speaks of the common 
appearance of police stations, hospitals, 
orphan asylums, and similar public 
buildings—“a Kafka-like atmosphere 
compounded of naked electric lights. 
echoing corridors, and walls encrusted 
with the paint of decades, and the stale 
air of rooms shut up too long” (31, 
p. 7). 

Not all people are affected in the 
same way by life in institutions. In- 
troverts suffer far more than extro- 
verts from lack of privacy and the 
sharing of facilities. Vaizey, who spent 
two years in a general hospital, stated, 
“The values that were imposed by the 
hospital were Nightingale in the ex- 
treme—fresh air, total consumption of 
all food offered regardless of its quality, 
regular habits and ordinary courtesy. Of 
the more important values, isolation 
or individuality, fastidiousness, sensi- 
tivity, and sensibility, the hospital 
seemed innocent except by chance. For 
two years I was alone probably for a 
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total of six hours; I always defecated 
in public” (33, p. 64). It is also likely 
that solitary confinement and a lack of 
exercise would be harder for extro- 
verts to bear than introverts. In a 
school for the retarded, Dentler (9) 
found that the least able and intelli- 
gent children conformed most highly 
to the norms of the institution. Upper 
class inmates may resent forced asso- 
ciation with those from the lower 
classes and be bothered by rampant 
profanity, poor table manners, and un- 
sanitary living conditions. Dostoyevsky 
(11) describes how peasants who were 
confined to his prison camp found 
conditions similar to or better than 
those from which they came. Our re- 
search into disculturation has shown 
that female patients retain more con- 
tact with their families and friends 
outside than do men (26). There is 
some evidence that this is a general 
cultural difference since, when we 
asked 286 university students wheth- 
er they had written a letter home dur- 
ing a given week, 44 per cent of the 
men and 74 per cenc of the women 
answered affirmatively. In a study of 
Canadian immigrants, we found many 
families in which all correspondence 
with relatives in the Old Country was 
handled by the wife. This suggests 
that women are in less danger of los- 
ing contact with their relatives out- 
side, since they write more letters and 
receive more visitors. Whether this 
makes their return to the outside easier 
is worth investigation. 


These symptoms are not always un- 
desirable, for they sometimes result in 
better behavior. Some convicts first 
discover books and libraries in prison, 
others develop a latent literary or 
artistic talent there, while still others 
become interested in religion. While 


_this may impede or even prevent 4 


person’s return to his previous way of 
life, they are generally encouraged 
when the person’s previous existence is 
considered unhealthy or antisocial. 
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Curle describes how former POW’s 
felt let down when they were unable 
to use their hard-won group spirit and 
maturity in a civilian society. There 
are two sides to the coin, and the psy- 
chiatrist who teaches his patient to ex- 
press his feelings openly rather than 
accede passively to the decrees of his 
parents, may find that such improve- 
ment leads to a speedy return to hos- 
pital soon after discharge. Items of 
behavior which we call symptoms are 
regarded as desirable or undesirable 
depending upon circumstances. Several 
authors in the book Flight and Re- 
vettlement mention that concentration 
camps often produced an attitude of 
aggressive self-sufficiency in inmates. 
People stayed alive only because they 
were able to live by their wits and 
pilfer additional rations whenever the 
opportunity arose. The Australian gov- 
ernment found that these people made 
an excellent adjustment to the Aus- 
tralian economy, and, in fact, succeed- 
ed so well that they aroused consider- 
able hostility among the native Aus- 
tralian population. In a study at a 
veterans’ hospital, Ullman found that 
passive and withdrawn patients settled 
down better in foster homes than more 
active and self-reliant patients. Most 
convict authors consider that a stay in 
an orphanage or reformatory or borstal 
is good preparation for life in prison. 
There is little doubt as to the existence 
of the person described by Straus who, 
because of a good adjustment to con- 
finement in his early years, is unable 
to adjust to life in the outside world. 
Goffman mentions some lower class 
patients who, having lived all their 
lives in orphanages, reformatories, and 
jails, see the hospital as just another 
total institution to which they apply 
these adaptive techniques learned and 
perfected in other total institutions. 


It is important to know when each 
of the various symptoms appears. We 
know, for example, that the stigma of 
being a mental patient appears on ad- 


mission, as there are several books by 
people who had been in a mental hos- 
pital only a matter of days who com- 
plain of their “incarceration.” Several 
autobiographies of prisoners describe 
the tremendous change in mood and 
attitude that occurred once the prison 
doors swung shut. The loss of contact 
with the outside, on the other hand, 
becomes pronounced after about a year 
away from home. The evidence sup- 
porting this comes from the autobiog- 
raphies of former inmates and the 
drop in letter writing and visiting by 
relatives after a one year period. Two 
years seems almost a “magic number” 
in that discharge from a mental hos- 
pital is very unlikely after this is 
reached, while convicts speak of a 
sentence longer than two years as 
“doing real time” and in Canada a sen- 
tence of less than two years is served 
in a provincial jail, while longer sen- 
tences are served in a federal peniten- 
tiary. The prominence of the two year 
mark in various accounts of institu- 
tional life may be a coincidence, but 
it does show the need for study of 
the effects of time on social relations 
and communication. 


The identification and classification 
of the various effects of institutional 
life can help link research in total 
institutions with concepts and findings 
in more traditional areas of sociological 
investigation, including alienation, so- 
cial isolation, and acculturation. The 
process we have described as discul- 
turation, the acquisition of institution- 
al values unsuited to the outside, is 
simply a form of acculturation, but 
with the individual exchanging the 
values of the larger outside society for 
those of a smaller institutional society. 


Total institutions are very attractive 
settings for research into social process 
since many of the trends barely dis- 
cernable outside stand in bold relief 
in the ritualized and often impover- 
ished world of the institution. Further- 
more a degree of social control is pos- 
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sible that permits experimentation 
virtually impossible on the outside. 
However the investigator should be 
aware that an institutional society is 
not identical with society outside, in 
the same way that a colony of mice in 
a laboratory is vastly different from a 
colony in a natural habitat. Nor should 
an investigator automatically assume 
that the same social patterns will de- 
velop in every type of institution. Pri- 
soners, for example, develop societies 
and cultures to an extent far surpass- 
ing anything found among long stay 
mental patients (28). A more precise 
description and classification of various 
institutional symptoms can also lead 
to appropriate remedies, since there 
are as many terms describing remedies 
as there are describing symptoms—a 
few of the more popular terms are re- 
socialization, remotivation, reaccultura- 
tion, repersonalization, de-isolation and 
rehabilitation. 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND THE “OLD SOLDIER” 


THOMAS H. PATTEN, JR. 


University 


The “old soldier” or aged and dis- 
abled veteran as a social problem has 
been given little or no attention by 
sociologists in recent years. In fact, 
except for general analyses of the so- 
cial impact of demobilization after 
World Wars I and II, almost no so- 
ciological research has been conducted 
with respect to veterans or veterans’ 
problems. With the increased popula- 
tion growth among the aged segment 
of our society and the increased num- 
ber of veterans who will be alive until 
the turn of the century, it is likely the 
status of veterans from the standpoint 
of eligibility for pensions and related 
benefits will create problems in the 
years ahead and cause planners to re- 
consider social policy and values per- 
taining to older veterans. 

This article suggests how one re- 
search excursion in this area disclosed 
phenomena of sociological interest and 
uncovered information which planners 
may apply in the development and ad- 
ministration of veterans’ social welfare 
legislation. In brief, field research con- 
ducted by the author during 1956-57 
provided evidence that there still ex- 


of Detroit 


ist in contemporary American society 
individuals (in this instance, all of 
whom are older veterans) who have 
exhibited patterns of behavior and 
life-experiences described in the socio- 
logical literature during the 1920's 
with reference to the “hobo” (1) and 
the “socially inadequate” (6), and 
again during the depression of the 
1930's with respect to “transient” peo- 
ple (2). Many of the individuals dis- 
covered as a consequence of this study 
had spent part of their lives as deni- 
zens of various Skid Rows in large 
cities in the eastern part of the United 
States; others led more “nomadic” lives 
and exhibited behavior much like that 
described in the classic characteriza- 
tion of hobo behavior (8, p. 93). 
Since the author completed his study, 
another has been published (11) 
which contains similar observations 
and findings with regard to identical 
phenomena. It would thus appear that 
a body of pertinent information is be- 
ginning to accumulate which has im- 
plications for social policy as well as 
for sociological analysis of the status 
of veterans in American society. 
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To be sure, there is an awareness 
among sociologists as well as the lay 
public of Skid Rows, the “blighted 
areas” of which such American cities 
as New York, Detroit, and Chicago, 
and the “failures” and “social misfits” 
who congregate there (10). Many 
urban sociologists are studying these 
areas and the problems they pose for 
urban renewal projects, but little at- 
tention has been given to determining 
the place the residents of these areas 
have in the prevailing system of social 
stratification in America. The simi- 
larities in social and economic char- 
acteristics of the individuals in this 
study suggest that a hitherto unreport- 
ed stratum (or at least a category or 
aggregate of individuals) in contem- 
porary society may have been un- 
covered. The validity of this finding 
can most effectively be examined by 
describing the conceptual frame of 
reference and methodology used in an 
extensive study of older veterans liv- 
ing in a “soldiers’ home” or domicili- 
ary, which is the proper technical des- 
ignation of such an institution. 


With regard to the conceptual 
framework, the study was designed 
to take cognizance of the criteria for 
a stratum or class originally formu- 
lated by Max Weber (4, pp. 180-195) 
as well as overlapping criteria speci- 
fied and utilized in another study (7, 
p. 196). Weber's criteria for class, it 
should be recalled, consisted of deline- 
ating: (a) the economic dimension, 
the amount and source of income, 
which is usually derived from a set 
of occupational activities, the owner- 
ship of property, or both, and which 
influences life-chances; (b) the status 
group, the differential distribution of 
prestige and deference among individ- 
uals and groups in a society, which is 


reflected in differences in behavior - 


patterns and styles of life; and (c) 
the power structure, in brief, the un- 
equal distribution of the ‘ability to 
control the behavior and life-chances 
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of others. However, familiarity with 
the results of previous research led to 
the conclusion that a social class could 
be studied and well understood in 
terms of three factors for which ob- 
jective data are abundant: its function 
in the self-maintenance activity of the 
society, its political relationship with 
other classes, and its culture (7). 
These factors are largely the same, or 
at least overlap the economic, social, 
and political dimensions discussed by 
Weber, although they are somewhat 
more narrowly defined for the purposes 
of analysis. 


Using this framework, a study was 
conducted during 1956-57 in a domi- 
ciliary in an eastern state. Each of 275 
consecutive entrants to this particular 
soldiers’ home were interviewed and 
questioned for approximately one and 
one-half hours. The questions were de- 
signed to obtain information about 85 
social and economic background fac- 
tors which seemed a priori and opera- 
tionally related to the specified dimen- 
sions of social class. These factors in- 
cluded age, marital status, race, edu- 
cational level, religious affiliation, ex- 
tent of participation in voluntary asso- 
ciations and the community, highest 
skill attained and lowest skill while in 
the labor force, general occupational 
history, extent of change in place of 
residence, military experience, type of 
discharge, alcoholic beverage consump- 
tion history, medical history, and other 
similar data. In addition to the 275 
interviews conducted with entrants to 
the domiciliary, 36 interviews were 
held with members of the administra- 
tive and professional staff of the domi- 
ciliary. The latter were conducted in 
the style of what has been called “or- 
ganizational interviewing” (12) in 
which persons at various levels of the 
organization. in this case both domi- 
ciliary members resident in the home 
for some time and staff personnel, 
were interviewed in an effort to obtain 
an understanding of the dynamics of 
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TABLE 1. 
CRITERIA FOR SOCIAL CLASS 


AND RESEARCH FINDINGS 


: 


P— 


6. 


Culture and Set 
of Life Conditions 





All are male veterans, 
only 13 of whom are 
Negroes. 

Most are older men 
(between 60 and 69 
years of age). 

Most have limited in- 
comes and own a neg- 
ligible amount of 
property. 

Over one-half manifest 
deviant forms of 
havior. 

Many are heavy drink- 
ers. 

Many had relatively 
short lengths of mili- 
tary service. 


nN 


Political-Economic 
Relations with 
Other Classes 





Occupational 
Function 





Many received veterans’ 
pensions while living in 
a publicly supported in- 
stitution. 

Many received monetary 
awards for disability and 
unemployability (paid 
for by other classes) 
while living in society. 
Many spent a consider- 
able part of their life 
time in a wide variety 
of publicly supported in- 
stitutions. 

In general, many tend- 
ed to have histories of 
public welfare recipiency 
—a dependent group. 


tN 


Most had erratic histo- 
ries of employment with 
episodes of extended un- 
employment. 

Highest occupational at- 
tainment of most while 
in labor force limited to 
laborers and operatives. 
Many had a consider- 
able amount of occupa- 
tional and geographical 
mobility. 





7. Many received dis- 
charges from _ the 
armed forces which 


were not honorable. 
8. Almost all are single 


or have no living 
spouse. 
9. Those who married 


experience considerable 
marital instability. 

10. Most have limited 
family and community 
ties. 

11. Most have records of 
limited social partici- 
pation. 


the institution. It was hoped at the 
outset of the study that the data gath- 
ered in the 275 rather structured in- 
terviews with incoming members com- 
bined with that obtained in the rela- 
tively unstructured staff interviews 
could provide, respectively, systematic 
information on members’ backgrounds 
and qualitative insight into the in- 
stitutional behavior of the members. 
Results suggest that such an approach 
was needed and that additional data on 
life histories, which could be attained 
through more extended interviewing, 
would have been desirable, although 


ample information was attained to 
provide considerable insight into social 
class. 

The principal results of the 275 in- 
terviews are shown in Table 1, grouped 
under the three criteria for social class 
described previously. In order to pro- 
vide a more detailed explanation of 
these data it is necessary to examine 
the specific items of information ob- 
tained in the interviews. 

All the persons included in this 
study were veterans, 78 per cent of 
whom served in World War I. As a 
consequence of the latter fact, 61 per 
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cent of the men in the study were 60 
years of age or more and an additional 
19 per cent were between the ages of 
55 and 59. The average age was 62. 


Sixty-three per cent were drawing 
pensions (for nonservice-connected 
disabilities) and 9 per cent compensa- 
tion (for service-connected disabilities) 
at the time of the study; of the re- 
mainder, almost all either had similar 
claims pending, have had claims dis- 
allowed, or have had their pensions 
cancelled for various reasons. A more 
important point, however, is that ex- 
cept for 15 per cent of the recipients, 
the remainder were receiving pensions 
and compensation more than two years 
before they entered the home. The 
latter fact indicates a pre-entry de- 
pendent economic status. In addition, 
the individuals studied apparently did 
not own sufficient personal property 
or have sufficient financial resources 
to live outside the domiciliary in so- 
ciety. Veterans entering domiciliaries 
take a form of “pauper’s oath” (al- 
though it is not formally called this) 
attesting to their inability to defray 
their expenses for hospital and/or 
domiciliary care and must file a de- 
tailed financial statement. Falsification 
of material facts can result in a for- 
feiture of benefits and prosecution in 
a United States Court. 


Another facet of the study involved 
an attempt to determine the extent to 
which the domiciliary entrants had 
exhibited forms of behavior which are 
considered deviant in our culture. In 
studying the institutional records of 
the domiciliary entrants (which usu- 
ally were not complete) and asking 
questions about drinking behavior, it 
was found thet 147 of the veterans 
were “deviant.” The fact that records 
showed the entrants had records of, for 
example, “neuroses, schizophrenia, an 
anxiety reaction, a character-personality 
disorder, Laennec’s cirrhosis, chronic 
alcoholism” and similar diseases and 
disorders was taken as adequate evi- 
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dence of deviancy from prevailing so- 
ciecal norms. In addition, where in- 
terviewees stated they typically lost 
control over themselves while drink- 
ing, went on “benders” lasting three 
or more days, “pulled blanks,” or had 
convulsions after drinking, they also 
were classified as deviants, even if 
their records did not provide addition- 
al supporting evidence. Where indi- 
viduals stated in the interview that 
they had spent a “considerable amount 
of time” (operationally defined to 
mean at least one year but usually such 
men had spent at least three and up 
to 35 years) in institutions, such as 
hospitals, county homes, almshouses, 
rest camps, jails, and prisons, these 
men were also included in the deviant 
category. In many imstances it was 
found that these three phenomena 
were interrelated, so that, for example, 
many neurotics also drank excessively 
and had spent considerable time in 
various institutions. Also many inter- 
viewees were not truthful. (Fabricated 
answers to interview questions could 
often be probed or challenged on the 
basis of the records available, although 
in other instances false data were 
probably accepted because the records 
were incomplete and could not be 
used as a basis for cross-checking the 
interview data.) Despite the inade- 
quacies of the data gathered, over one- 
half of the entrants could be classified 
with considerable confidence as “de- 
viant,” and it is suspected that with 
less rigorous standards a great per- 
centage could be so categorized. The 
fact that such a large percentage of 
“deviant” individuals appears among 
the 275 interviewees seems note- 
worthy. Caution, however, must be ex- 
ercised in considering this datum be- 
cause the interviewees are not a ran- 
dom sample of a larger population; 
nevertheless, the number of deviants 
appears inordinate in view of the num- 
bers included in the study. 


Another facet of the study is mili- 
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tary service records. Sixty-seven per 
cent of the World War I veterans and 
43 per cent of the World War Il 
veterans in the study served only up 
to two years in the armed forces. Thus 
many of the interviewees in this par- 
ticular “old soldiers’ home” certainly 
were not in the armed forces for an 
extended period of time and are not 
retired professional “old soldiers.” Fur- 
thermore, the domiciliary entrants dis- 
played an unusual character of service, 
which reflects the limitations of their 
military contribution. Using the termi- 
nology of a prior study (5, p. 84), it is 
of interest to note that among the 275 
interviewees there were 12 “yellow” 
(or dishonorable discharges), 13 
“blue” discharges (i.e., given “with- 
out honor” to men who were derelict 
in the performance of their duty) 
and 61 “CDD’s” (i.e, 61 men who 
received a Certificate of Disability Dis- 
charge, which means they were sepa- 
rated “with honor” from the armed 
forces on medical grounds or judged 
inept and not adaptable for service). 
The latter type of discharge is of par- 
ticular sociological interest and is 
known among persons conversant with 
social legislation for veterans as a 
“can't do duty” discharge, the letters 
of which provide a popular interpre- 
tation of “CDD.” In this study, 34 of 
the 60 World War II veterans en- 
tering the home had a CDD. It is thus 
possible that these veterans would have 
become public charges (or drifted into 
a functionally equivalent status) had 
they not entered the armed forces be- 
cause of their manifestations of social 
inadequacy and ineptitude; consequent- 
ly, the domiciliary is probably used by 
them as a substitute for other public 
institutions. These data, in any event, 
provide evidence of the differentiation 
in behavior patterns and culture of the 
veterans entering the domiciliary from 
other classes inclusive of veterans in 
contemporary American society. 


The most striking cultural difference 


berween the domiciliary entrants and 
other adult male populations is the 
number of domiciliary members who 
never married (114 of the 275 or 41 
per cent) and the number who did 
marry but lived with their wives only 
intermittently. Of the 161 who were 
married and were not widowers 90 
had not lived with their wives for ten 
years or longer before entering the 
domiciliary and an additional 39 had 
not lived with their wives for two to 
eight years before entering the home. 
Allowing for deceptions in reporting 
marital status—some of the men who 
stated they were never married may 
have deserted their wives and did not 
want to reveal this—it appears the in- 
terviewees are not “the marrying kind,” 
and when they do marry, do not re- 
main with their wives. Other specific 
questions asked interviewees which 
pertained to contact with brothers, 
sisters, and other kin as well as chil- 
dren indicated only 79 had “contact” 
(face-to-face, by letter, telephone call, 
etc.) with relatives as often as once 
per week to once per month whereas 
130 men “never” (contact defined as 
“every two years or less often”) were 
in touch with relatives in the ten years 
prior to entering the home. Twenty- 
two of the older men (those more 
than 65 years of age) not only had 
no relatives but also no close friends 
with whom they were in contact. Of 
course, it could be expected that many 
of the relatives of these older veterans 
were dead. Nevertheless, the data are 
suggestive of both marital instability 
and objective social isolation as in- 
dexed by the lack of family and other 
contacts. Domiciliary members do not 
appear to be “family men” or “the 
marrying kind.” 

In asking questions about the extent 
of participation in voluntary associa- 
tions (not including church attendance 
or labor unions) in the ten-year period 
prior to entering the home it was 
found that 268 of the 275 entrants 
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did not participate in community or- 
ganizations oriented toward public- 
interest activities (such as school com- 
mittees, community fund drives, ameli- 
orative groups, etc.). Nimety of the 
268 entrants, however, belonged to or- 
ganizations oriented toward social or 
fraternal activities (such as the Amer- 
ican Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Moose, Masons, etc.). But only 14 of 
the 90 were “active” members (de- 
fined as those who held a membership 
on a committee, held office, or attended 
at least one-half the organizations’ 
meetings in a social-fraternal calendar 
year). and these were largely in the 
veterans’ service organizations, such as 
the American Legion. The social par- 
ticipation of the entrants thus further 
indexed their social isolation. To some 
degree the interviewees may be repre- 
sentative of the stereotyped “profes- 
sional” veteran, who is sophisticated as 
to how to obtain benefits to which he 
is entitled, although this can only be 
hypothesized. 


The data discussed to this point in- 
dicate rather clearly certain similari- 
ties in the culture and set of life con- 
ditions among domiciliary entrants. 
The second criterion for class men- 
tioned above was the nature of the 
political-economic relationship with 
other classes. Inasmuch as there is little 
question that the domiciliary entrants 
were economically dependent upon 
benefits paid for at the time of re- 
cipiency by other classes and were thus 
beneficiaries of a special kind of social 
legislation for veterans administered 
through the federal government, it 
would appear that the requirements 
for satisfying the second criterion for 
class can be met easily. It should be 
noted that by stating that a political- 
economic relationship exists the pur- 
pose is not to focus attention on dif- 
ferential voting records, party affilia- 
tion, or political ideologies as indices 
of the class differences. These aspects 
of political behavior may differ among 
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social classes; however, class position 
reflected in economic dependency or 
independency may have greater signifi- 
cance. The means provided for reliev- 
ing dependency—in our society and 
in this instance by legislation—appears 
crucial, for this reflects who has the 
power to determine what is to be giv- 
en, how, and under what specific socio- 
economic circumstances. The term 
political-economic relationship refers 
thus to class-position and implicit 
power phenomena. 


The veterans in the study, many of 
whom were drawing pensions and 
compensation (which, importantly, are 
not based upon a social insurance 
principle) while living without charge 
in a public institution, are undoubted- 
ly an economically dependent group. 
(In this connection, it should be em- 
phasized that disability, unemploya- 
bility, and age are considered in de- 
termining eligibility for domiciliary 
care.) Moreover, a majority of the 
veterans in the study had records of 
living in other institutions and hos- 
pitals prior to entering the domiciliary, 
75 having spent over three years in 
such places and 44 having had ten or 
more admissions to various institu- 
tions prior to entering the domiciliary 
studied. One hundred and seventeen 
of the 275 were living in other insti- 
tutions—sometimes domiciliaries in 
other states—at least one time in the 
same year in which they entered the 
domiciliary studied. In addition, on 
the basis of incomplete records and 
the interviewees’ volunteering the in- 
formation, it was found that 72 of the 
275 had at some time in their lives 
spent time in a jail, prison, or peni- 
tentiary. There is thus little doubt that 
the interviewees made considerable 
use of public institutions and exhibited 
_economic dependency. 


The third criterion for class speci- 
fied above was occupational function. 
It was intended in the study to de- 
termine the number and kinds of jobs 
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TABLE 2. 
OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 
OF INTERVIEWEES 





Deviants (N=147) All Other (N=128) Total (N=275) 
% 








Degree of Mobility 








% a 
Seldom changed 23.1 48.4 34.9 
Changed often, stable* 13.6 22.7 17.9 
Changed often, unstable” 26.6 17.9 22.5 
Nomadic* 28.7 9.4 19.6 
Not available 8.0 1.6 5.1 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 100.0 


“If a person changed jobs often (as for example, a carpenter or laborer in the con- 
struction industry, an actor, or a musician) but tended to remain in the same general 
occupational field and changed jobs only because the occupation involved short-term 
employment, the interviewer classified him as changing on account of causes inherent in 
the occupation. Such a person would seem “‘stable’’ occupationally although his specific 
job was “unstable.” 

’If a person had a succession of different occupations or jobs (for example, dish- 
washer, laborer, guard, conductor, moving picture operator), the interviewer would 
characterize him as changing his line of work for causes extraneous to the job or occu- 
pation. Such a person would appear “unstable” occupationally. 

“If a person changed jobs frequently in a manner that suggested no orderly progres- 
sion from jobs of low skill to higher skill or complexity, or if a man habitually changed 
jobs in a sequence of casual employment, or if a man’s record appeared to be aimless 
and goal-less his mobility was adjudged “nomadic.” 











of the members, the frequency with 
which they changed jobs, and the ex- 
tent to which the interviewees were 
occupationally and geographically mo- 
bile. This proved to be an over-am- 
bitious undertaking and raised the 
problems of interviewee recall (a se- 
rious One among older men, many of 
whom had definite memory impair- 
ments) and meaningfully categorizing 
the occupational sequences. Ultimately 
it was decided to concentrate upon 
the highest skill attained or best job 
attained (in the interviewees’ opin- 
ion), recognizing this would provide 
only a partial index and somewhat 
misleading profile of occupational his- 
tory. Using the classification scheme 
of the Bureau of the Census (3, pp. 
53, 261-266) it was found that 49 
per ceat of the domiciliary entrants 
held no jobs “higher” than those in 
the “laborer” (except farm and mine) 
and “operative” categories, but 23 per 
cent held jobs as “craftsmen, foremen, 
and kindred workers.” The remainder 


were scattered almost eqvally among 
all other occupational functions, ex- 
cept there were no farmers, farm man- 
agers, and only three farm laborers. 
It is likely that some of the inter- 
viewees embellished their occupational 
history; but even if they did not, it is 
apparent 65 per cent had as their 
“pest” job one which fitted into the 
“laborer” or “operative” category, 
which indicates that they were un- 
skilled or semiskilled. The interviewees 
thus largely shared the life-chances 
and class-position associated with the 
lower levels of the occupational hier- 
archy. 

In addition to the level of job it 
was found that there was considerable 
variation in length of time employed 
in “jobs-held-the-longest.” Surprisingly, 
35 per cent of the interviewees held 
at least une job ten years or longer, 
but in 75 per cent of the cases these 
jobs of lengthy tenure were held many 
years prior to the two-year period im- 
mediately before the interviewees en- 
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TABLE 3. 
GEOGRAPHICAL MOBILITY 
OF INTERVIEWEES 








Degree of Mobility* Deviants (N=147) All Other (N=128) Total (N=275) 
f % 








% % % 
Seldom moved 49.7 71.8 60.0 
Moved often, stable 4.8 13.3 8.7 
Moved often, unstable 12.9 5.5 9.4 
Nomadic 29.9 9.4 20.4 
Not available 2.7 ae 1.5 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 100.0 





*“Nomadic” and “seldom moved” are polar types indicating respectively the greatest 
and least possible movement that would be expected. “Moved often” refers to the in- 
dividuals whose mobility is somewhere in between the polar points of the stability-mobility 
continuum. “Stable” refers to those whose movements were characterized by causes ex- 
ternal to the individual. “Unstable” refers to persons who moved for reasons apparently 
based upon whims and peculiarities of their personalities rather than external causes. 

Some “nomads” were “semi-nomadic” or “local nomads” who moved about greatly 
but within one urban, metropolitan area whereas others were “true nomads” whose 





movements were all over the United States. 


tered the home. In fact, only 32 of 
the entering members had held a job 
lasting more than one year at the time 
they entered the home. 

Finally, an attempt was made to esti- 
mate the life-time geographical and 
occupational mobility of the inter- 
viewees. It was hoped that these would 
be strategic data for illuminating 
Park’s characterization of the hobo 
(8) as well as provide insight into 
the occupational function of the in- 
terviewees. 

In order to estimate the mobility of 
the interviewees and determine the 
basis for their mobility, each was asked 
questions about his life-time occupa- 
tional and geographical mobility, and 
the interviewer categorized the inter- 
viewee according to the criteria de- 
scribed in Tables 2 and 3. Obviously, 
errors were injected into the study as 
a result of this technique, but no other 
method seemed feasible. Nevertheless, 
the data included in the two tables 
do suggest considerable geographical 
and occupational mobility among the 
interviewees. Among the occupation- 
ally nomadic, particularly, there was 
an equal amount of geographical mo- 


bility. In addition, from the Tables 
it can be seen that the “deviant” group 
is considerably more mobile and un- 
stable than the other veterans in the 
study. 

Summarizing, we find ample evi- 
dence that the social and economic 
characteristics of the “old soldiers” in- 
terviewed in this study are sufficiently 
similar to persuade us that they con- 
stitute a social class or stratum in con- 
temporary American society. The fact 
that there were differences in some 
important respects leaves open the pos- 
sibility that the interviewees are not 
a homogeneous group and that fur- 
ther research may turn up significant 
sub-groups. This is possible, but the 
similarities described above appear to 
the author to be more striking than 
the differences, particularly when the 
social class specified is compared with 
any other class or stratum currently 
being reported in the sociological liter- 
ature. 

The purpose of this article was to 
focus attention on certain phenomena 
involving veterans which sociologists 
have apparently neglected to study in 
recent years. It was suggested that a 
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re-direction of interest to these phe- 
nomena would not only have sociologi- 
cal relevancy but also have a bearing 
upon social policy formulation in ap- 
plying the results of this research to 
problem areas. 

This study was exploratory; how- 
ever, further research in depth among 
domiciliary members could sharpen our 
insight into the social causes of deviant 
behavior and personality disorganiza- 
tion. Provision of this information to 
planners and administrators would 
provide a useful basis for policy for- 
mulation and for developing the pro- 
grams, facilities, and staff to meet the 
specific needs of a stratum whose so- 
cial characteristics are known and 
whose members are likely to require 
special forms of institutional and pro- 
fessional care. If this study is indica- 
tive of domiciliaries’ members else- 
where, it may be concluded that “old 
soldiers” in domiciliaries are vastly 
different in socially important ways 
from old people generally and that 
the future problems of aged veterans 
with respect to this institution will in 
all likelihood extend beyond geriatric 
treatment. 
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The Problem of Delinquency. Edited by 
Sheldon Glueck. Boston: Houghton- 
Miffin Company, 1959. xiv, 1183 pp. 
$10.50. 


This book is an almost encyclopedic col- 
lection of materials on the juvenile court 
and the law and on the incidence, causa- 
tion, prediction, treatment and prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. The editor has, 
over the course of many years, contributed 
more generously to the literature than any 
other man and has had something, usually 
a great deal, to say on almost every aspect 
of the subject. He is, therefore, eminently 
qualified to make an intelligent and judi- 
cious selection from the literature and, with 
reservations to be noted, he does. A unique 
feature of the book is a beautifully chosen 
collection of legal epinions on jurisdiction, 
proof, disposition and other legal issues— 
the on'y systematic collection of such ma- 
terials known to the reviewer. In brief, this 
is an invaluable reference volume for stu- 
dents of juvenile delinquency. 

The volume falls short, however, of be- 
ing truly encyclopedic but has something 
of the quality of a treatise on the author's 
own views on juvenile delinquency, docu- 
mented by selections from the literature 
that are compatible with his general orien- 
tation. The collection is, therefore, neither 
truly representative nor haphazard. Exten- 
sive editorial comment and notes and 
lengthy excerpts from the writings of the 
editor and Mrs. Glueck provide the 
leitmotifs for each section. The corrolary 
is that other views, not consistent with the 
editor's, and aspects of delinquency in 
which he is not greatly interested, are un- 
derrepresented. When the editor does take 
cognizance of such views and interests, he 
is likely to do so by quoting short excerpts, 
by briefly summarizing in his own words, 
and by commenting caustically on these 
truncated and second-hand versions. 

Thus the reader who is interested in 
the distribution of delinquency within the 
social structure and how that distribution 
is affected by the social structure will find 
in this volume a few pages from Shaw 
and McKay but not much else. The work 
of Lander, for example, is barely men- 
tioned in a footnote to an editorial preface 
and Solomon Kobrin’s important paper 
on two types of delinquency areas slips in 
via a footnote to a paper by S. Kirson 
Weinberg. The work of James F. Short and 
F. Ivan Nye on the measurement distribu- 
tion and scaling of delinquent behavior is 
not mentioned. The editor's paper, “Theory 
and Fact in Criminology,” here. reprinted 
from the British Journal of Delinquency. 
is an important and thoughtful critique 
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of Sutherland’s theory of differential as- 
sociation and the reviewer would certainly 
include it in any compilation of significant 
papers in juvenile delinquency. No selec- 
tions from Sutherland’s own work, however, 
are included, except as quotations in the 
body of other articles. By contrast, there 
are about fifty pages on prediction of ju- 
venile delinquency, half of them by the 
Gluecks and the other half on the New 
York City Youth Board experiment in the 
validation of the Gluecks’ prediction de- 
vices. No collection, however extensive, can 
include everything, of course, but these 
omissions and inclusions are indicative of 
the extent to which the book is dedicated 
to the editor's own theories and interests. 

One of the most curious things about 
this volume, and perhaps of diagnostic 
significance, is the editor's discussion of a 
criticism of Unravelling made by Albert 
Reiss some years ago.* Reiss’ point was 
that actuarial probabilities based on a 
sample in which there are equal numbers 
of delinquents and non-delinquents can- 
not be applied, without correction, to a 
population in which the proportion is 
other than fifty-fifty. To paraphrase, if 60 
out of one hundred delinquents are red- 
heads, but only 30 out of one hundred 
non-delinquents are redheads, then in a 
population in which there are equal num- 
bers of delinquents and non-delinquents, 
chances are 2 out of 3 that a redhead will 
be a delinquent. However, in a population 
of which only 10 per cent are delinquents 
chances are 2 out of 11 that a redhead will 
be a delinquent. The point would appear 
to be a simple one, but Dr. Glueck takes 
two pages to “refute” it with arguments 
that appear to be quite irrelevant. This 
“refutation” is suggestive of an incapacity 
to entertain or to perceive the possible 
merit of any criticism. 

The Gluecks have labored many years 
and with incredible assiduity to unravel 
juvenile delinquency. It has been the judg- 
ment of most sociological commentators 
that all this dedicated and feverish un- 
ravelling has left us with a very tangled 
skein. The faith of the Gluecks and their 
scorn for their sociological critics, however, 
has never wavered. Possibly the fault has 
lain not altogether with the Gluecks, for 
many of their sociological critics seem to 
have shown an equally determined resist- 
ance to the perception of anything of merit 
in their work. It is true that the Gluecks’ 


~writings have been vulnerable to criticism, 


*"Unravelling Juvenile Delinquency. 1. Ao 
appraisal of the Research Meth " American 
oe of Sociology, 57 ( September, 1951), 
115-120. 
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on both theoretical and methodological 
grounds. The same can be said, however, 
of much research under sociological aus- 
pices, and many of the same criticisms, 
especially with regard to the selection of 
samples, are often relevant. If sociologists 
showed equal diligence in criticizing one 
another, and equal unconcern with extract- 
ing something of value from one another's 
work, perhaps few of us would be on 
speaking terms. This is not an argument 
for kid gloves and Gemiitlichkeit. Criti- 
cism is our life blood, but responsible and 
creative criticism includes the search for 
constructive implications on which one 
can build as well as the search for imper- 
fections. For example, the methodology 
of Unravelling and of Physique and De- 
linguency seems to the reviewer to be not 
so shoddy, at least in comparison to the 
methodology of most sociological studies, 
that the resultant data are to be dism’‘ssed 
as not worthy of study and an effort to 
make sociological sense of them, even if, 
like the reviewer, one cannot embrace the 
theoretical orientation of the Gluecks. The 
right, and even the sacred obligation, to 
find fault cannot be disputed, but to make 
this the principal office of criticism is to 
encourage and to invite such defensiveness 
and parochialism as we find in this other- 
wise excellent volume. 

ALBERT K. COHEN 
Indiana University 


“Sex Offenses’—Law and Contemporary 
Problems, XXV:2. (Melvin G. Shimm, 
Editor.) Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Law School, 1960. 215 to 
375 pp. $2.50. 


This symposium, designed to explore 
the legal control of sex offenses, parailels 
and hence largely reinforces a symposium 
on the American Law Institute’s Model 
Penal Code. Instead of giving new per- 
spectives on this problem, it clarifies the 
views that underlie current legal reforms 
on sex with the hope that this clarification 
will facilitate a more humane solution of 
the troublesome sex problem. 

The work covers legal, anthropological, 
ethical, sociological, clinical, and medical 
views of sex deviants, followed by a dis- 
cussion of sex behavior among adolescents 
and by essays on the British and Scandi- 
Mavian experiences in coping with and 
treating sex deviation. 

_ The unrealistic and naive laws concern- 
ing sex deviance, as Ploscowe emphasizes, 
imply that the individual must remain sex- 
ually inhibited except possibly for solitary 
masturbation, until marriage. Consequently 
mild and serious sexual practises became 
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prohibited legally. Legal ideals so contra- 
dict sex practises that laws about sex are 
“honored more in the breach” than in the 
observance. Also discrepancies in state laws 
are marked. An offense that draws a light 
fine in Rhode Island leads to a three-year 
sentence in Arizona. The revision of sex 
laws should reduce the legal disparities 
between states and should abandon laws 
pertaining to sex practises which are so 
private and secret as to make the laws in- 
herently unenforceable, and should recon- 
sider rules of evidence concerning com- 
plainant’s testimony in order to minimize 
the convictions of innocent defendants. 
Laws about sexual psychopathy should dif- 
ferentiate clearly between dangerous sex 
psychopaths and minor sex deviants whose 
offenses may be regarded as unduly repre- 
hensible to a biased judge. On the other 
hand, dangerous sex offenders, like other 
serious offenders, must be sequestered from 
conventional society until rehabilitated or 
at least until they can check uncontrollably 
perverse motives. Still, we would not rec- 
ommend castration of sex offenders, as is 
practised in Denmark, Iceland, and Fin- 
land (pp. 373-75) because the practise 
can be abused. 

The anthropological essay on sex by 
Ford highlights the considerable diversity 
of sex practises, especially pre-marital ac- 
tivities in simple societies, as well as the 
basic uniformities that characterize non- 
literate as well as industrialized societies. 
In fact, Ford emphasizes that our current 
moral and legal codes are no more founded 
upon scientific understanding than are those 
prohibitions and norms in many non-liter- 
ate societies. In the last half-century our 
society has experienced a virtual upheaval 
in sex practises which has gone un-recog- 
nized in many contemporary laws, and 
which leaves a residue of considerable 
hypocrisy. For example, one person detected 
and punished for a sex act, may not differ 
in culpability from thousands of other per- 
sons who have committed similar private 
practises and who have gone un-detected 
and in consequence, un-punished. The 
Model Penal Code of the American Law 
Institute, like the Wolfenden Report on 
Homosexual Offenses and Prostitution in 
England, tries to eliminate the hypocrisy, 
the lack of realism and the naivette of the 
sex laws, and also comes to grips with the 
problems on a mature, realistic level. 


But in the study of sex deviations, it 
appears to the reviewer that there remains 
also the need for a more consistent, more 
thorough analysis of sex offenses from so- 
ciological and social psychological view- 
points. On a longitudinal level, the dy- 
namic behavior systems of the sex offender 
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would supplement a prevalent clinical ap- 
proach, which is concerned with the diag- 
nosis of the offender's personality, as well 
as the multiple-factor approach which per- 
tains to the social characteristics of the 
offenders. These studies in combination 
would place a solid and realistic base under 
the laws which are enacted to deal with the 
sex deviant. 

S. KIRSON WEINBERG 
Roosevelt University 


Juvenile Delinquency: Its Nature and Con- 
trol. By Sophia M. Robison. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1960. xiii, 532 
pp. $6.75. 


From a background of extensive experi- 
ence in the study and treatment of delin- 
quency, Dr. Robison has written a com- 
prehensive text which should be useful in 
introducing undergraduates to the materials 
in this field. She has brought together a 
wide range of data and theory from several 
disciplines, and the book is further enriched 
by numerous unpublished case studies 
drawn from work done personally by the 
author and by graduate students under her 
direction. 

In the first part of the book Dr. Robison 
forcefully brings out the confusion sur- 
rounding the term delinquency and the 
inadequacy of available delinquency statis- 
tics. Part Two, dealing with “theories of 
cause,” must be considered in conjuction 
with the author's views about the class 
distribution of delinquency. Robison’s in- 
sistence that official statstics grossly distort 
the true distribution, together with her ad- 
herence to the traditional goal of distin- 
guishing between delinquent and non-de- 
linquent individuals, leads her to favor es- 
sentially psychological and family-centered 
theories. She discusses with particular ap- 
proval Erik Erickson’s ideas about personal 
identity. And she asserts that, “The one 
area of agreement in the various studies is 
the crucial role of some form of family 
disorganization—i.e., the failure of parents 
to give their children the two things they 
need most: assurance of continuing love 
and acceptance and the moral discipline 
made acceptable by love.” Surprisingly, 
parts of the section on psychiatry seem rath- 
er weak. The description of “Freud's Con- 
tribution” is very sketchy, containing no 
reference to sexuality and no mention of 
the id, ego and superego (these terms are 
introduced later in a discussion of Kate 
Friedlander’s work). Similarly, Freud’s ma- 
jor contribution to therapy is said to be 
the transference process, but the author says 
nothing about the technique of free asso- 
ciation. Except for a brief criticism of the 
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Glueck’s studies, there is no real attempt 
to evaluate psychiatric theories. A general 
critique of the psychiatric approach to de- 
linquency, such as that developed by 
Hakeem in this journal and elsewhere, 
would have improved the section greatly. 
In contrast, seven pages are devoted to a 
critique of Albert Cohen’s theory. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Robison, Cohen leaves unan- 
swered the questions, “Why do some lower- 
class youngsters never join antisocial groups, 
and why are others later able to give up 
these associations?”” Does not this criticism 
ignore the real value of Cohen’s approach 
—the quite intentional focus on structural 
conditions rather than on individual char- 
acteristics? Certainly Dr. Robison is entitled 
to her own interpretations and preferences. 
Still, some sociologists may wish to reassert, 
as Clarence Jeffery has done, that “The 
study of social structure is sociological; 
the study of human motivation is only 
quasi-sociological.” 

The remaining three-fifths of the text are 
excellent. The author neatly relates both 
the similarities and the differences between 
police functions, probation, and social case- 
work. There is a thorough discussion of 
the juvenile court, including an interesting 
report on a study of juvenile court judges 
in action. The various correctional efforts, 
both in this country and abroad, are dis- 
cussed at some length, and a final section 
is devoted to programs for preventing de- 
linquency. A powerful account of institu- 
tional life by an ex-delinquent, and other 
similar descriptions, highlight the need for 
continuing reform. Despite the criticisms 
mentioned above, which admittedly relate 
largely to questions of emphasis, this book 
deserves a wide reading. The author's hu- 
mane concern with the destiny of the in- 
dividual is evident throughout. One mav 
hope that her book will help to dispel 
some of the misconceptions fostered bv 
the “get tough” school of popular criminol- 
ogy. 


Wellesley College 


EDWIN M. SCHUR 


The Thief in the White Collar. By Norman 
Jaspan with Hillel Black. Philadelphia 
and New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1960. 
254 pp. $4.95. 


This book will be of limited value to 
most sociologists, since it adds little to the 
already existing body of knowledge about 
‘embezzlement. It does contain some in- 
teresting case studies which could be used 
as supplementary reading in criminology 
courses, but there is no real attempt at 
systematic explanation—such as was prfe- 
sented by Donald Cressey, in Other Peo- 
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ple’s Money. Of course the authors (a man- 
agement consultant and a free-lance writer) 
have not tried to write a sociological trea- 
tise. Their book is intended for the general 
public; looked at from this standpoint it 
has considerable merit. 


Drawing heavily on the records of Jas- 
pan’s firm, the authors impressively docu- 
ment the extent to which American busi- 
ness and finance are plagued by violation 
of trust. They report that, “When our man- 
agement engineers are sought on engineer- 
ing projects involving a survey of systems, 
materials handling, plant layout, and in- 
ventory controls—with no hint of dishon- 
esty—in over fifty per cent of the cases 
they find some form of dishonesty, whether 
it be falsification of records, inventory 
manipulations or outright theft.” They cite 
insurance company estimates that losses 
from embezzlement exceed four million 
dollars a day, “every working day of the 
week, every week of the year.” The authors 
emphasize the fact that losses from em- 
bezzlement are greater than those from 
burglary, robbery and auto theft combined, 
and they wonder whether we may not be 
well on the way to becoming a “nation of 
embezzlers.” 

Commenting on the book elsewhere (in 
The Nation), Professor Cressey has criti- 
cized the authors’ sympathetic viewpoint 
towards individuals they describe as having 
been driven to committing embezzlement. 
One does encounter this attitude throughout 
the book, but it may be attributable to the 
authors’ hazy recognition that the in- 
dividual cases they relate reflect a more 
general “abasement of our ethics of fair 
play and honesty. . . .” Unfortunately they 
do not follow up adequately this line of 
thought. Thus they call for “preventive 
management’ —reduction of non-sharable 
employee problems and restriction of spe- 
cific opportunities for trust violation—but 
little attention is paid to rationalizations 
derived from the dominant social values of 
our society. Employers in effect are warned: 
treat your employees fairly, but never trust 
them. Keep checking up on them—by 
periodic inspections, spot checks and even 
“the created or controlled error.” One may 
wonder whether such tightening of man- 
agerial control would curb embezzlement 
significantly. It might only provoke new 
and refined techniques for evading the 
added controls. At any rate, in a chapter 
entitled “The Solution to White Collar 
Crime” one expects some attempt to grapple 
with the problem of cultural contradictions 
regarding honesty, but there is none. Fur- 
thermore the very way in which the authors 
use the term “white collar crime” is un- 
fortunate. Sutherland, after all, was every 


bit as concerned about crime by big busi- 
ness itself as about the losses business in- 
curs at the hands of embezzlers. Since Mr. 
Jaspan’s clients are top management, it is 
understandable that his disclosures would 
not focus on the illegal practices of the 
top echelons. The authors do attribute 
sixty per cent of all losses to supervisory 
and executive personnel, but they largely 
ignore the question of what kind of ex- 
ample top management sets. Are the 
middle-management executive's padding of 
his expense account and his boss’ elaborate 
gimmicks for tax “avoidance” completely 
unrelated? Jaspan and Black at times seem 
to sense that embezzlement is part of what 
C. Wright Mills terms a “structural im- 
morality,” but their rather restricted frame 
of reference precludes a satisfactory analy- 
sis of these broader issues. 

EDWIN M. SCHUR 
Wellesley College 


Mobilita e Stratificazione Sociale: Con- 
siderazioni intorno ad alcuni orienta- 
menti recenti. (Social Mobility and 
Stratification: Considerations surround- 
ing some recent orientations.) By Gui- 
seppe Gadda Conti. Preface by Franco 
Ferrarotti. Torino, Italia: Taylor Edi- 
tore, 1959. 91 pp. Lit. 550. 


As Ferrarotti observes in his preface, 
“Together with the refinement of investiga- 
tive techniques, sociological research in 
fact owes its validity, in the last instance. 
to the demonstrated capacity it has of 
rendering more understandable the  so- 
ciety in which we live, revealing its basic 
characteristics.” Gadda Conti gives a brief 
critical review of theory and research in 
the field and then goes on to indicate 
current themes of research and assesses 
their significance, as he sees them. 

Gadda Conti indicates the extent to 
which the theories of each person or group 
are largely elaborations of problems and 
situations present in their own societies and 
are not always applicable on the other side 
of the Atlantic or elsewhere. He regrets 
the lack of dependable data concerning 
Italian conditions and calls for more fac- 
tual studies so that Italians will not so 
easily try to see their conditions through 
theories more accurately applicable else- 
where. He has as little patience with the 
oversimplifications of H. G. Wells, Huxley, 
and Orwell as have many others, but he 
sees an urgency in learnine more and learn- 
ing as accurately as possible what we need 
to know about statification and the forces 
making for more or less mobility amon¢e 
classes. In my estimation, his critical sum- 
maries are informed and stimulating. 

This volume first appeared as articles in 
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“Quaderni di Sociologia” (Torino). Gadda 
Conti bases it upon his thesis for the 
laureate (doctorate) at the University ot 
Pavia. 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 
Brooklyn College 


The Academic Mind. By Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
and Wagner Thielens, Jr., with a field 
report by David Riesman. Glencoe, II- 
linois: The Free Press, 1958. xiii, 460 
pp. $7.50. 

A number of reviewers of this work ap- 
parently forgot that the first principle of 
the art of book reviewing requires its prac- 
titioners to report what kind of book the 
author has written rather than to expound 
on what he could or should have written. 
Though I may also indulge in private 
fantasies about what I would have donc 
had I written The Academic Mind, | shall 
refrain from the self-indulgence of bother- 
ing the reader with them. 

Given the self-imposed limits of their 
conceptualizations and _ research design, 
Lazarsfeld and Thielens offer us a superb 
example of empirical research. The ele- 
gance and sophistication with which they 
marshal their data and build their indices 
will long serve as a model for similar in- 
vestigations. 

The initial purpose of the study was to 
ascertain through interviews with a sample 
of 2,541 social science teachers in 165 ac 
credited four-year colleges their opinions 
about the extent academic freedom had 
suffered during the McCarthy era. The 
published study yields a considerably richer 
harvest. We do not only learn about re- 
actions to infringement or threatened in- 
fringement of academic freedom and about 
patterns of resistance and intimidation, but 
we are provided with major building blocks 
for the development of the “sociology of 
the academy.” 

This study should finally lay to rest the 
old fallacy that empirical research neces- 
sarily documents what is obvious and com- 
monsensical. Consider, e.g., the findings 
concerning the low professional self-esteem 
of academic men, their pronounced ten- 
dency to consider that they are held in low 
esteem by leaders of the community. Com- 
mon sense would lead one to believe that 
the less productive social scientists are 
especially given to such views and that 
they therefore tend to vote for the Demo- 
cratic Party, the traditional party of the 
underdog. But the study documents that 
the contrary is true: the proportion of 
democratic voters increases the higher the 
professional eminence of the respondents 
and, yet, democratic voters are more apt 
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to develop occupational inferiority feel- 
ings. Common sense would assume that the 
more apprehensive a respondent may be 
with respect to infringements on his aca- 
demic freedom the greater his tendency to 
take cover. In fact the more apprehensive 
professors are more likely to read liberal 
Magazines, to protest against administrative 
interference with student activities and, 
given different levels of vulnerability, to be 
more concerned with civil liberties. Com- 
monsense would lead one to assume that 
highly productive teachers would tend to 
develop fairly conservative attitudes in col- 
lege affairs. The contrary turns out to be 
the case: the ‘high productivity’ teachers 
tend to be considerably more permissive 
than the ‘low productivity’ teachers. 

Admiration for the general design of the 
study does not mean, of course, that all of 
the authors’ ingenious indices can be said 
to be fully convincing. A permissiveness 
index, for example, which is entirely built 
on willingness to accept the presence of 
Communists on campus is somewhat ques- 
tionable; Communists must necessarily ap- 
pear highly permissive given such an index. 
Considering the general atmosphere in 
many college communities it would have 
seemed highly desirable to introduce a ques- 
tion designed to tap permissiveness with re- 
gard to the extreme right. It would have 
been desirable to have investigated to what 
an extent the anxieties and fears of respon- 
dents corresponded to the objective reali- 
ties of the case, the extent, in other words, 
to which apprehensive professors reacted to 
real threats or to fantasy. But to follow 
up this line of thought would involve me 
in just that pattern of reviewing of which 
I warned in the beginning. 

LEWIS A. COSER 

Brandeis Universit) 


Graduate Education in the United States. 
By Bernard Berelson. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1960. 346 pp. $6.95. 


If you have any questions about graduate 
education in the United States, this is the 
universal book of answers. It would be diffi- 
cult to name a topic on which Berelson has 
failed to supply fresh facts and fresh com- 
mentary. The history of this highest level 
of our system, its institutional structure, 
its magnitude in staff, students, and re- 
sources, its stable lines of development, and 
its thorniest conflicts and dilemmas all 
“find succinct and illuminating exposition. 
The book is a model of policy oriented 
research. : 

It would be inept to try to summarize 
this vast amount of information in a brief 
review, but one can single out two themes 
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or implications that are of special interest 
to readers of Social Problems. 

Having recently devoted much attention 
to education as a factor in economic de- 
velopment, it is my independent judgment 
that a loose-jointed, ffexible-standard sys- 
tem of higher education (such as we Amer- 
icans live with) is productive of rapid ad- 
justment to new social forces and distinc- 
tively efficient in utilizing varied resources 
of human talent. Riesman’s phrase, the 
“snake-like procession of American higher 
education,” is apt; the leading schools and 
programs are always introducing new dis- 
tinctions of prestige but always pulling the 
laggard schools toward more advanced po- 
sitions. As in questions about income dis- 
tribution, so in higher education, the lead- 
ing schools make far the largest per capita 
contribution but in the aggregate flow of 
talent and scholarship the not-quite-so-good 
schools supply much or even most of the 
output. Fundamental questions relating to 
the place of organizational “malfunction- 
ing” in productive social change are il- 
luminated by Berelson’s discussion. 

One gets also from this analysis of grad- 
uate education a clear picture of the power 
or momentum of functionally useful sys- 
tems of activity. Despite widespread un- 
certainty as to just what graduate educa- 
tion accomplishes, and bitter controversy 
as to what it should try to accomplish, the 
programs roll steadily onward. Philosophies, 
except of the very vaguest sort, appear to 
have little influence. “Tentative processes,” 
individually shocking to men who crave 
an ideological blessing on their daily work, 
seem somehow to cohere into functionally 
appropriate and efficacious programs. All 
such evidence throws a bright light on 
“social problems.” 

C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 
Comparative Education Center 
University of Chicago 


Class and Class Conflict in Industrial So- 
ciety. By Ralf Dahrendorf. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1959. 
xiv, 336 pp. $6.50. 


During the last few decades it has been 
fashionable for sociologists, among others, 
to pay homage to Marx while disavowing 
some of his central ideas, particularly those 
relating to the dynamic role of social classes 
in capitalist society. This book, the first 
part of which consists of a critical review 
of Marx’s theory of social class in the light 
of more recent theoretical and actual social 
developments, is no exception. Granting 
the great merit of the insights made by 
Marx in his own day, the author proceeds 
to reject their current applicability in view 


of recent changes so striking as to make 
assessments of an earlier historical epoch 
virtually useless for understanding modern 
conditions. Social classes, he contends, are 
today based not on the social relations to 
property and production but on the social 
distribution of authority. However, although 
the nature of social classes has changed, 
their dynamic role in the life of society has 
not. What is retained is Marx’s emphasis 
on dynamics and conflict; dismissed are 
the substantive and prophetic elements of 
his theory. 

The changes which the author selects as 
warranting a substantively new approach 
to the problem of class and class conflict 
in advanced industrial societies have be- 
come quite familiar, though no less con- 
troversial, through frequent repetition in 
recent years. Thus, instead of the predicted 
polarization of society into two great hostile 
camps one stresses its increasing occupa- 
tional differentiation accompanied by a 
proliferation of competing and conflicting 
interest groups. The rise of a new middle 
class, the unanticipated increase in social 
mobility, and the “remarkable spread of 
social equality in the past century” have 
rendered “class struggles and revolutionary 
changes utterly impossible,’ by preventing 
the crystallization of privilege or of depriva- 
tion along class lines. 

To say that revolutionary changes have 
become impossible does not of course mean 
that they have become unnecessary, par- 
ticularly if one disagrees with the author's 
claims that economic classes have virtually 
ceased to exist, that equality has been 
achieved, and that the society of today is 
in fact no longer capitalist at all. A con- 
trary emphasis on the continuing inequali- 
ties in economic security, on the growth of 
political apathy, on the decline of cultural 
standards, and on the sustained worship of 
material success, would lead to quite dif- 
ferent conclusions. Dahrendorf assumes 
post-war prosperity to be a permanent fea- 
ture of industrial societies and he talks 
of ‘post-capitalist’ society as if this were 
an established fact, whereas it is quite pos- 
sible to view the changes he emphasizes 
as having taken place within the capitalist 
system rather than outside or beyond it. 
As such, this suggests a greater flexibility 
on the part of the capitalist system than 
Marx foresaw but it hardly proves that 
capitalism has been superseded. For while 
a corporate capitalist economy is surely dif- 
ferent from a laissez faire economy the ex- 
tent of these differences remains to be estab- 
lished. What of the fact, for example, that 
the economy continues to be based on 
private profits and private property (to be 
sure no longer in the hands of single in- 
dividuals but in the hands of private 
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groups), in which there is no central 
planning or coordination of production so 
that depression remains an ever present 
possibility; in which the vast productive 
apparatus must at times work below full 
capacity in order to maintain prices and 
profits, and in which, increasingly, fore- 
sighted individuals are warning about the 
dangers to national welfare of the con- 
tinued neglect of the public sector—such 
as community services, housing, education 
—all of these stepchildren in a society 
inspired by the idols of the market place? 


Furthermore, the second and perhaps 
central point, mainly developed in the 
latter part of the book, that social classes 
are now determined not by economic fac- 
tors but by the differential distribution of 
authority in large-scale bureaucracies is sug- 
gestive but not convincing. For one thing 
it leads to the impossible conclusion that 
there are now as many social classes as 
there are different social organizations. Pre- 
sumably, an individual could thus belong 
to several different social classes at the 
same time. Secondly, the notion that there 
is an inherent social conflict between rulers 
and ruled, each defined by their position in 
formal organizations, leads one to ask— 
conflict to what purpose, over which issues? 
The weak point in this conception is that 
Dahrendorf nowhere indicates why the pos- 
session of authority, if it is confined to a 
specific organizational sphere designed to 
implement fairly narrow technical goals, 
must automatically create conflict between 
groups performing different organizational 
tasks. For unless this authority, which pre- 
sumably implies greater responsibilities, is 
rewarded by a greater measure of power 
and privilege in the society at large, no 
conflict need or perhaps should ensue. If 
outside rewards do accrue to those in formal 
positions of power then neither social class- 
es nor the inequalities which they reflect 
and perpetuate have been eliminated. Social 
conflict, incidentally, is here considered a 
creative and dynamic social force, on which 
the continued vitality of society is seen to 
depend—hence the author’s determined ef- 
fort to preserve the possibility of class con- 
flict at all costs. 


By confusing the division of labor with 
the existence of social classes, the author 
is able to show that a classless society is 
unattainable, but he has in advance taken 
the sting out of this conclusion by denying 
to the new men of power differential priv- 
ileges and opportunities. Exactly how this 
is to be accomplished is not dealt with in 
this book although therein lies the test 
of the fruitfulness of its central idea. 

SUZANNE KELLER 


Brandeis University 
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Modern Science and the Human Fertility 
Problem. By Richard L. Meier. Spon- 
sored by the Conservation Foundation. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; 
London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1959. 
xiii, 263 pp. $5.95. 


The development of a low-cost, safe, and 
efficient oral contraceptive appears to be 
imminent. What are the implications of 
this, particularly for underdeveloped areas? 
And, how can “the pill” be used to in- 
crease living standards most effectively? 
To answer these questions is the task Meier 
sets himself. This book can be viewed as 
a plea to expedite the usefulness of scien- 
tific innovations by anticipating their po- 
tential consequences. 

The book opens with a brief discussion 
of the problem: increasing rates of popula- 
tion growth caused by the successes of 
science and technology in lowering death 
rates. The solution is to halt and decrease 
this rate of growth by lowering birth rates. 
This is followed by an abstract analysis of 
how to identify and control the social con- 
sequences of scientific discoveries, i.e., an 
oral contraceptive. Meier maintains the re- 
sponsibility of foreseeing the impact of 
scientific discovery rests with administrative 
scientists in government, industry, and pri- 
vate institutions. They stand between the 
research scientists and the policy makers. 
(Shouldn’t there be a place here for the 
social scientists? ) 

A description of the fertility problem 
in microcosm is the subject of Chapter 3 
which summarizes the situation in two so- 
cieties: Puerto Rico, because it has been 
the most thoroughly studied, and Mauritius 
(a small island of half a million in the 
Indian Ocean), because it has one of the 
most rapidly expanding populations on 
earth with no foreseeable escape route. 

I think the outstanding chapter of the 
book is Chapter 4 which deals with the 
economics of birth prevention. Meier points 
out that the economic value of a prevented 
birth is only slight in a poor population 
(e.g., India, Egypt), but much greater in 
a country with an intermediate per capita 
income (e.g., Turkey, Japan). In the very 
poor societies the economic value of a 
prevented birth may be virtually negated 
by the cost of preventing it. The author 
suggests the greatest return on investment 
can be obtained by concentrating on the 
urban middle and working classes because 
these are the segments of most popula- 
tions which have some motivation to de- 
crease fertility. But, alas, of the rural seg- 
ments of poor societies he says: “To bring 
fertility reduction . before the educa- 
tional program, economic opportunity, 
marked changes in the status of women, 
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and even before the aimless drift of the 
landless population has been set into mo- 
tion is a challenge that no one knows how 
to meet” (pp. 93-94). 

A detailed account of research in dif- 
ferent physiological controls of human 
fertility through mid-1957 follows (Chap- 
ter 5). Progress in this area has been so 
rapid the author added a brief appendix 
summarizing developments through 1958 
(Appendix 4). Marketing of “the pill” has 
occurred more quickly than Meier antici- 
pated. On August 4th, 1960, the New York 
Times reported (p. 27) that Enovid—a pill 
that inhibits ovulation—could be obtained 
by the general public through Planned 
Parenthood clinics. A month’s supply of 
twenty pills costs ten dollars. 

Chapter 6 deals with how use of an 
oral contraceptive might be most effective- 
ly diffused through a population. Meier 
does not regard the Catholic Church as 
being much of a deterrent to the spread of 
the new contraceptive. The opposition of 
the Church is generally counterbalanced 
by the publicity given to birth control 
methods by the ensuing controversy. In ad- 
dition, the Church is not usually success- 
ful in getting its way when there are strong 
individual motivations countering Church 
policy. 

The long-term problem of maintaining 
equilibrium in human populations is the 
concern of Chapter 7. Meier's principal 
suggestion is satisfying “non-fertile social 
roles.” These can come about through more 
career opportunities for women, infertile 
companionate marriages without the legal 
encumbrances of conventional marriages, 
and the complex family, a kind of modern- 
day extended family providing satisfactory 
primary relations for infertile couples and 
unattached adults. In much of this chapter, 
the author leaves reality and gets downright 
silly. Granted he is writing about “genera- 
tions that follow after the next one,” he 
still reads like a nineteenth century Utopian. 

A concluding and summarizing chapter 
and several appendixes complete the book. 

This is surely an important and original 
work, but I have two reservations about 
it. Are the oral contraceptives really so 
radically different from other means of 
contraception? Is “the pill” really the per- 
fect method of contraception which Meier 
assumes it to be? Might not foam tablets, 
sterilization, the intra-uterine ring (a per- 
manent, but removable, plastic or metal 
ring), even withdrawal, have as much or 
almost as much potential in some societies? 

While I am very impressed by the so- 
phisication of Professor Meier in the diverse 
fields touching on the fertility problem— 
economics, sociology, physiology, organic 


chemistry, etc., I am disappointed by his 
ponderous and unexciting style. Though 
this is not a long book, a thorough reading 
of it will take much time. 

RICHARD F, TOMASSON 
Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems, Miami University 


And the Poor Get Children: Sex, Contra- 
ception, and Family Planning in the 
Working Class. By Lee Rainwater, assist- 
ed by Karol Kane Weinstein. Preface 
by J. Mayone Stycos. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1960. xiv, 202 pp. $3.95. 
This is probably the first study of the 

relation between sexual and contraceptive 

behavior in the United States. It is a pilot 
study based on 96 interviews with working 
class men and women in Chicago and 

Cincinnati. The research was conducted by 

Social Research, Inc., for the Planned Par- 

enthood Federation of America, Inc. 

Rainwater begins with a description of 
the orientation of working-class couples to 
family limitation. He distinguishes four 
modal types: (1) the early planners, (2) 
the “do nothing” group, (3) the sporadic 
users, and (4) the late, “desperate” limiters. 
He finds a general desire to control family 
size im the working class based on an 
awareness of the need to support the chil- 
dren and considerations of the wife’s health. 

To get at the associations between inter- 
personal relations and contraceptive be- 
havior, all respondents were asked to rank 
in importance four marital roles: the par- 
ental role (good father, good mother), 
work activities (good provider, good house- 
keeper), being a good lover (same for both 
sexes), and being a good friend (same for 
both sexes). All of this is apparently re- 
lated to the effectiveness with which con- 
traception is used. Among the women, be- 
ing a good lover is ranked as first or second 
in importance for either the good husband 
or good wife by 70 per cent of the effective 
users, but by only 21 per cent of the in- 
effective users. Over three-quarters of the 
men among both effective and ineffective 
users put father-provider and mother-house- 
keeper roles first in their judgments, but 
among the effective users 65 per cent rank 
being a good lover as Jess important than 
being a good friend. Among the ineffective 
users, on the other hand, this is true of only 
21 per cent. 

After presenting additional interview 
data and much interpretive discussion, Rain- 
water leads us to the grand hypothesis of 
the study: those couples in which both 
husband and wife find intercourse gratify- 
ing tend mce-- often to be effective con- 
traceptors than couples where the wife re- 
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jects sexual relations and views intercourse 
as an activity for the man’s benefit. More 
simply, effectiveness in the use of contra- 
ception is directly related to the wife's ac- 
ceptance of sexuality. (Unlike the wives, 
nearly all husbands reported enjoying sex 
relations.) Rainwater explains that wives 
who reject sex relations also tend to reject 
manipulating their genital organs. Few of 
the rejecting wives use a female method 
(diaphragm, suppository, jelly, or tablet). 
They tend to regard contraception as the 
responsibility of the husband. To them the 
condom is preferable to all other methods 
because it minimizes genital contact. These 
couples where the wife rejects sexuality 
are further characterized by a lack of com- 
munication about feelings associated with 
sex and contraception, and often by strong 
hostilities which hinder effective contra- 
ceptive behavior. 


This book deserves strong criticism, both 
positive and negative. On the positive side: 
it presents an imaginative and original 
hypothesis to explain differential effective- 
ness in the use of contraception. On the 
negative side: first, the book contains no 
tables or summaries of the interview data. 
Even in the discussion, few percentages are 
given. I had the impression throughout that 
percentages or statements of the number of 
cases behaving in a certain way were men- 
tioned only when there were sharp differ- 
ences. Second, but more important, Rain- 
water's inclusion of both the upper and 
lower segments of the working class in so 
small a sample was a serious error. There 
are no greater discontinuities in American 
class cultures than between these two seg- 
ments of the working classes, in Warner's 
terminology (and Rainwater’s) the upper- 
lower and lower-lower. The upper-lower 
class is more akin in fertility and contra- 
ceptive behavior to the middle classes than 
to the lower-lower class. It is because of 
this that Rainwater’s mutuality and rejec- 
tion hypothesis may fall on its face with 
future investigation. Mutuality is more 
characteristic of the upper-lower class (p. 
121) where contraception is more effective- 
ly practiced than it is of the lower-lower 
class where contraception is less effectively 
practiced. There may well be no relation- 
ship between these two phenomena. Rain- 
water gives us no data or reasons to be- 
lieve a class interpretation is not as valid 
as the one he gives. 


From the experience of the Indianapolis 
Study and the forthcoming Princeton Study, 
few of the psychological and interpersonal 
relations hypotheses relating to fertility 
stand up after rigorous testing. In any case, 
I heartily endorse Stycos’ statement in the 
preface in which he hopes “. . . that the 


present investigation will not be interred in 
the ever-expanding graveyard of ‘explora- 
tory studies’ whose tantalizing hypotheses 
are indefinitely left in limbo.” 

RICHARD F. TOMASSON 
Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems, Miami U. 


The Image of the City. By Kevin Lynch. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Technology Press and 
Harvard University Press, 1960. vii + 
194 pp. $5.50. 


This compact volume might in one 
sense be regarded as a symbol of the chang- 
ing conceptions that have taken place 
among city planners. For here, the city 
planner begins to emerge as a social psy- 
chologist in contrast to the early engineer- 
ing and architectural domination of the 
field with their emphasis upon the goals of 
beauty, order, and efficiency. In recent years 
we have heard much about the need for 
city planners to take into account the needs 
and desires of the people who supposedly 
are the beneficiaries of their planning. This 
book carries this concern still further by 
its attempt to explore the images that peo- 
ple have of their cities and to utilise these 
images as a basis for constructing the form 
and design of cities. 

As a city planner, Professor Lynch is 
well aware of how the accumulated per- 
ceptions and the individual acts of many 
builders constantly modify the structure of 
the city; he is also well aware of the con- 
tinually changing character of the city pat- 
tern and realizes that any control that is 
to be exercised over its growth and form 
will always be partial in character. In this 
study he attempts to explore some of the 
perceptions people have about their cities, 
not as any final word but rather as an ex- 
ploration of ideas and the manner in which 
they might be used to influence the design 
of cities. 

In a more specific vein, Lynch has at- 
tempted to construct the mental images that 
persons have of the central areas of three 
American  cities—Boston, Massachusetts; 
Jersey City, New Jersey; and Los Angeles, 
California. He did this by interviewing 
some thirty persons in Boston and fifteen 
each in Jersey City and Los Angeles. In ad- 
dition, he supplemented these data by pho- 
tographic recognition tests, field trips to 
these central areas, and the recording of 
requests for directions made by passers-by 
in the streets. The interpretation of the in- 
terview material constitutes the major part 
of the book and it has been broken down 
into elements, dealing largely with form, 
that emerged from the perceptions of the 
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persons interviewed. These elements are de- 
fined as paths, channels along which the 
observer customarily moves; edges, repre- 
sented as linear breaks in continuity such 
as shores, railroad cuts, and walls; districts, 
any two-dimensional area that the person 
easily identifies; nodes, strategic parts in 
the city into which the observer can enter 
or to which he is travelling; and land- 
marks, which are usually defined as some 
physical object such as a building, sign, 
statue, store, fountain, or tower. These ele- 
ments or forms appear in the collective 
images which people have of their area 
and while these images naturally vary from 
person to person, some elements emerging 
sharply and others as seemingly minimal 
reference points, they have enough in com- 
mon to suggest the utilization of persons’ 
perceptions as a factor to be taken into ac- 
count in constructing any urban design. 
Some of the most interesting material in 
the book is found in the appendix, where 
many of the interview questions appear 
and also a description of how the method 
might be used. Its use is depicted graphical- 
ly when sketch maps of the districts are 
compared with maps constructed from the 
images that emerge through the interviews, 
and in so doing suggests the significance 
of this type of study for city planning. 
On the basis of these explorations, Pro- 
fessor Lynch obviously thinks that this 
method should prove useful to city plan- 
ners and he thinks that there is a neces- 
sity to develop through this method a clear 
and comprehensive image of the greater 
metropolitan region. He further sees the 
necessity, if city planning in the future is 
to be made meaningful, of utilizing edu- 
cation to sharpen the perceptions and hence 
the images which persons will have about 
their cities, for he thinks that sharpened 
images and the linking of urban design 
to these images will develop cities that will 
be a constant source of pleasure and en- 
joyment to the people who live in them. 
This is a suggestive volume and Profes- 
sor Lynch has indeed called attention to 
the value of social psychology and educa- 
tion with respect to the problems in city 
planning. While some statistical purists 
may take the small number of interviews 
which are reported as perhaps not giving 
the true collective image that might emerge, 
this would be somewhat picayunish because 
the main point of emphasis is how the 
images of people which we know to exist 
can really be utilized in the planning pro- 
cess. Such a shift in the concern of city 
Planners from the preoccupation with 
things to what people think about these 
things, might well be the key which will 
make city planning a meaningful activity, 


and an activity that no community can af- 
ford to do without. 

H. WARREN DUNHAM 
Wayne State University, and 
Lafayette Clinic, Detroit. 


Origins of Alcoholism. William McCord 
and Joan McCord, with Jon Gudeman. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1960. xi + 193 pp. $4.75. 


The major purpose of this book is “to 
establish the basic regularities or ‘laws’ 
underlying alcoholism in modern America.” 
The findings are based upon the quantified 
analysis of 255 male subjects who were 
drawn from the Cambridge-Somerville 
longitudinal study of delinquents from 
urban, lower class, Northeastern United 
States. 

The study consists of careful statistical 
workmanship clearly presented, shows sig- 
nificant correlates to alcoholism, especially 
parent-child relations and parental roles, as 
well as social class, religion, nativity, and 
ethnic group. 

Since the data have been pre-gathered 
for the purpose of studying delinquency 
and personality change, these materials have 
inherent limitations. There is considerable 
material about parent-child relations, but 
little, if any, about the subjects’ early de- 
pendent anxieties. Thus, the study directly 
tests the hypotheses dealing with certain 
parent-child relations, and with parental 
roles and alcoholism. However, it infers 
hypotheses between dependent anxiety and 
alcoholism and between role-confusion and 
alcoholism. 

The emphasis upon dependent anxiety 
and its defenses as predisposing influences 
to alcoholism, is neo-Freudian in approach. 
Parenthetically, it differs from that social 
psychological approach which is concerned 
with alcoholism as a transmitted behavior 
pattern and with the career of the person’s 
attitudes towards alcoholism, from the mode 
of acquiring alcoholism as a moderate pur- 
suit to an insatiable uncontrollable desire, 
which compels him to define himself as 
an alcoholic. 

The authors’ hypotheses concerning the 
relationship between the confusion of the 
male role and alcoholism has been tested 
indirectly by degree of paternal rejection, 
paternal punitiveness, and paternal escapist 
behavior during crises. They found that 
the highest alcoholism rates occurred under 
circumstances which would lead to the 
subjects’ rejection of paternal models (p. 
77). This finding is puzzling because the 
authors also conclude that their research 
does not support the belief that alcoholics 
have latent homosexual personalities (p. 
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32). This depends upon the way one in- 
terprets latent homosexuality as pertaining 
to sexual motives only, as the authors im- 
ply, or as a confused male role and con- 
fused masculine identity, as this reviewer 
maintains. 

The authors have analyzed social class, 
religion, and ethnic background as “chan- 
nelizing factors” influencing alcoholism. 
For example, they found that the Protes- 
tant, middle class ethic which contributes 
to masculine independence can heighten 
role confusion and emotional dependency 
and thereby contribute to alcoholism. In 
their analysis of the personality traits of the 
alcoholics, they found that the alcoholics 
differed significantly from a group of non- 
deviants in degree of confidence, feelings 
of grandiosity, in resorting to immediate 
enjoyment, and in lack of inhibition. 

The monograph points up sharply the 
unsettling eary experiences which contribute 
to alcoholism. But the factor of dependency 
which predisposes the individual to alco- 
holism, also can predispose him to neuroses 
and psychosomatic disorders. The crucial 
problem remains, then, of determining the 
different predispositions of alcoholics and 
of other unstable personalities. The research 
effort to link early experiences to a given 
adult pathology, in effect, seeks symptom 
specificity—a research pursuit consistent 
with the broad inquiries of the Chicago 
School of Psychoanalysis. The authors at- 
tempt to explain this difficulty as follows: 


A person with dependency conflict may 
resolve the dilemma in a variety of ways. 
He may attempt to repress his desire for 
maternal care and take out his resulting 
frustrations in certain psychosomatic ill- 
nesses—e.g.—ulcers. He may, on the 
other hand, arrange his life in such a 
fashion that one of his conflicting de- 
sites is fully satisfied—he might, for ex- 
ample, marry a dominating, loving wom- 
an and secure satisfaction of his de- 
pendency urges. . Thus alcoholism 
is by no means an inevitable solution 
to his conflict. In current American so- 
ciety it is nevertheless an appealing al- 
ternative ... (p. 70). 


The authors further concede that while 
the interpretation of alcoholism on this 
level is speculative, they have enough evi- 
dence to support the theory. 

Thus, in brief, by analyzing significant 
correlations between parental roles, parental 
relations, and personality traits on the one 
hand, and alcoholism on the other, the 
authors have formulated heuristic generali- 
zations which appear plausible for the data 
presented and which can be confirmed or 


disconfirmed by further empirical inquiries. 
But their indirect inferences tend to de- 
tract from a worthwhile research design. 

S. KIRSON WEINBERG 
Roosevelt University 


The Changing American Parent: A Study 
in the Detroit Area. By Daniel R. Miller 
and Guy E. Swanson. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1958. xiv, 302 pp. 
$6.50. 


If one is inclined to assume (1) that the 
child training practices of middle class 
American parents have changed over the 
past century from those designed to achieve 
“strong self control” and an “active and 
independent approach to the world” to 
those practices designed to produce chil- 
dren with an “accommodating and adjus- 
tive way of life’; (2) that these changes 
in parental practices have been precipitated 
by the decline of an “individuated-entre- 
preneurial” setting which is “competitive 
and amoral” and the concomitant rise of a 
“welfare-bureaucratic” setting which is 
“more relaxed and secure”; and finally (3) 
that the ways parents deal with problems 
of infant feeding, toilet training, thumb- 
sucking and masturbation (among other 
things) provide an adequate index of 
whether they are training for independence 
or accommodation, this volume will be of 
interest—at least to the extent of indicating 
that the authors make these same assump- 
tions. However, if one is looking for evi- 
dence which bears on the truth or falsity 
of these assumptions, this volume will be 
a disappointment. 

The authors present only the sketchiest 
evidence to support the supposition that 
the child training practices of American 
parents have changed in the specific ways 
they suggest. Their explanation for these 
supposed changes, however, is both plausi- 
ble and provocative; briefly, they suggest 
that “when parents can feel that their chil- 
dren will grow up in a closely knit and 
moral society . . . there is less need for 
fathers and mothers to provide the child 
with a stern self-propelling conscience.’ 
Hence, the authors reason, “bureaucratic” 
mothers should emphasize training for self 
control and independence less than “en- 
trepreneurial” mothers. Most of the volume 
is devoted to the report of a survey pur- 
porting to test this implication. 

Unfortunately the survey findings do not 
constitute a test of the explanatory formu- 
lation at all. Although three conditions con- 
sistent with the explanation were originally 
specified as criteria for classification as “en- 
trepreneurial” (self employment, employ- 
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ment in a small organization, or at least 
half of the income from profits, fees or 
commissions), more than half of the “en- 
trepreneurial” families as finally classified 
did not meet any of these conditions. They 
were so classified because husband and wife 
had been born on a farm or outside the 
United States. Thus more than half of the 
“entrepreneurial” families were, in fact, 
“bureaucratic” according to the original 
criteria. An equally serious difficulty arises 
from the exceedingly tenuous connection 
between the survey questions and the con- 
ceptual variables. Beginning weaning, early 
bowel and bladder training, feeding on a 
schedule, and little attention to a crying 
baby constitute five of the seven “interna- 
tionalization indices” allegedly indicating 
training for self control. Symbolic as com- 
pared to direct rewards and punishments 
provide the other two indices. Miller and 
Swanson concede that “mothers might use 
any one of these techniques for reasons 
quite unconnected with . . . self control” 
and tell us, furthermore, that “we were 
forced, to some extent, to ‘make do’ with 
questions about children that were writ- 
ten for other purposes.” The “activity in- 
dices” were responses to another set of 
questions, only one of which (agreement 
or not that the child should be on his 
own as soon as possible) provides, on the 
face of it, a definite indication of training 
for an “active and independent approach 
to the world” or for its opposite. Thus, al- 


though most of Miller and Swanson’s spe- 
cific findings do not contradict their hypoth- 
esis, it is by no means certain that they 
are relevant to those hypotheses. 

Some features of the presentation of find- 
ings in this volume will, it is hoped, not 
set a precedent for future monographs. The 
practice of presenting only the chi-square 
p values in the text tables has little to rec- 
ommend it. In Table 4-3, for example, 
there is nothing to indicate that the chi- 
square tests are based on n’s varying from 
9 to 128, and the n’s are not immediately 
obvious from the appendix data. Further- 
more, we find all p values of .50 or less 
marked by a symbol which we are in- 
structed to interpret as meaning that “the 
results show the direction predicted” where- 
as p values greater than .50 are said to 
make “hazardous any statement about 
trends.” This is virtually equivalent to de- 
signating .50 as the level of significance. But 
Miller and Swanson tell us that their 
standard for statistical significance is a 
“confidence level of .05 and beyond.” It is 
evident, incidentally, that this inconsistency 
is not the result of a misprint. 

Flaws in the study should not over- 
shadow the fact that Miller and Swanson 
have presented an interesting view of the 
effects of the bureaucratic setting on par- 
ental behavior. Perhaps future studies will 
test it. 

HERBERT L. COSTNER 
University of Washington 


REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1961 Annual Meeting of SSSP 

The theme of the St. Louis meeting will 
be “The Emerging Applied Social Sciences: 
Opportunities and Problems.” It is tenta- 
tively planned to have sessions on (1) the 
contribution of applied sociology to gen- 
eral sociology; (2) the social responsibility 
of the social scientists; (3) the contribu- 
tion of social science to public policy; (4) 
the clinical approach to applied social sci- 
ence: towards the development of a new 
role for social scientists; (5) reports and 
case histories of the impact of applied social 
research on the client groups and on the 
social scientists involved. 

Some sessions will be devoted to meet- 
ings of the social problems special com- 
mittees. It is hoped that these committees 
might plan some of their activities around 
the five topics and contribute to the gen- 
eral sessions. 


The program chairman is S. M. Miller, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York. 
He would particularly welcome suggestions 
for speakers, as well as papers on the above 
topics. The hope is to have as wide as 
possible representation of viewpoints and 
specialities. An effort will be made to have 
speakers from other fields, as well as prac- 
titioners and administrators. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS: Beginning with 
the Spring issue, Volume 8, Number 4, 
the style of the Journal will be altered so 
that it conforms to that of the other major 
journals of sociology. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted for the Spring and subsequent is- 
sues should use THE AMERICAN SOCIO- 
LOGICAL REVIEW’S rules for footnotes, 
references and tables. 





THE AGING AMERICAN 
CROWELL’S An Introduction to 


Social Gerontology and Geriatrics 
NEW MILTON L. BARRON 


In one of the first books in its field the author 
makes use of the latest statistics and takes into 
SOCIOLOGY account the most recent legislative action. Par- 
ticular attention is given to problems of health 
and retirement. January, 1961. Student price, 


SERIES $5.75 


PEOPLE IN FAMILIES 


Sociology, Psychoanalysis 
and the American Family 


Alfred 


McClung GEORGE SIMPSON 


“This is the finest yet! Here is a meaningful 
Lee production. An excellent example of behavior 
science at a very high level.”—-Theodore I. Lenn, 
Editor Central Connecticut State College. 1960. Stu- 
dent price, $5.75 





COLLECTIVE DYNAMICS 
KURT LANG and GLADYS ENGEL LANG 


A new formulation putting less emphasis on the conventionally recog- 
nized categories of crowd, mass, and public opinion than on the processes 
by which actions and thoughts in organized groups and among unorganized 
multitudes are sometimes unexpectedly transformed. All forms of inter- 
action not fully structured by status and role are considered as collective 
dynamics. Spring, 1961 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Park Avenue South New York 16, N. Y. 








